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PARIS AGAIN IN LAUGHING MOOD | 





Leonard Merrick’s Delicious Romance of the Poet Tricotrin—Latest 
Fiction by Frank Swinnerton, Conan Doyle, Temple Thurston, and Others 


WHILE PARIS LAUGHED. By Leonard 
Merrick. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.75 net. 


OR those who have already met Gus- 
F tave Tricotrin, and having met 

count him among the best-beloved of 

their literary friends, “ While Paris 
Laughed” will_need no recommendation 
beyond its sub-title. All readers, however, 
have not had the great good fortune of 
encountering Tricotrin and his friend 
Nicolas Pitou, the out-at-elbows poet and 
the unsuccessful composer who lived and 
loved and laughed and hungered in the gar- 
rets of Montmartre during the happy time 
before the war. They knew, these two, most 
of the garrets of this part of Paris, for 
habitual impecuntosity does not tend 
toward undue promptness in the paying 
of rent, and landlords are usually Philis- 
tines possessed of a craving for cash; 
wherefore Tricotrin and his friend. were 
obliged to change their domicile with con- 
siderable frequency. But let no one sup- 
pose that such contretemps had any last- 
ing effect upon the spirits either of the 
poet or of the Futurist composer. Were 
they not both young and romantic and 
hopeful and possessed of an unfaltering 
belief in their own and in each other's 
talents? Theirs was a world of love and 
adventure and boundless possibilities; and 
if there was often a good deal of uncer- 
tainty regarding such sordid questions as 
where their next meal was coming from— 
or whether it was coming at all'—the fact 
only served to make life more intensely 
interesting. 

He had a temperament, of course, had 
this lovable Tricotrin who was the despair 
of his worthy and ultra-respectable rela- 
tions, and as Mr. Merrick has elsewhere 
reminded us, ‘‘ temperaments play queer 
tricks.” Tricotrin could not, for Instance, 
refrain from acting up to any situation 
that appealed to his literary instinct, and 
there were times when this little weakness 
of his got him into trouble, though on one 
occasion at least—that one which is re- 
corded in “ A Piece of Sugar "—it enabled 
him to turn the tables on an ungenerous 
acquaintance In an entirely effective and 
satisfactory manner. But when he tried 
to be politic and practical—and he did 
make one determined effort to be both, as 
witness * The Poet Grows Practical "—the 
failing proved much in his way, and had 
he been a Iess mercurial person the results 
might have distressed him. Not Tricotrin, 
however, though it is true that he had 
passing fits of despair which he thoroughly 
enjoyed, such as that one in which we dis- 
cover him plunged when he appears at the 
little café, the scene of that sparkling. 
ironic, and wholly delightful tale which 
ovens the volume. Such moments were 
inevitable, for Tricotrin found editors 
grievously unappreciative and undiscerning 
persons; besides, he was usually in love, 
with but few ‘' arid intervals of unattach- 
ment,” Such as he looked regretfully back 
upon while “ Waiting for Henriette.” And 
waiting being wearisome, he occupied the 
time in @ manner whose results presgntly 
caused his emotions and his sense of dra- 
matic values to clash in a most unexpected 
manner. 

But then most of the many things that 
happened to our friend Tricotrin were un- 
expected, for Mr. Merrick is as thorough- 
ty master of the surprise and the quite 
unlooked for twist at the end as he fs of 
laughter and of tears. This present vol- 
ume, it is true, is one compact cf guyety 
and wit and mirth, its irony, though keen, 
is the irony that provokes tc delighted 
chuckles, and if here and there a tear 
does shine for an instant, it twinkles 
through laughter—as for instance, in that 
tale which is certuinly one of the best and 
perhaps the best of the dozen which make 
up the volume, ‘‘ The Woman in the 
Book.'’ The deft and delicate satire, the 
portrayal of ludicrous and entirely human 
vanity, the brilliant characterization, the 
frony and the touch of pathos which lifts 
its conclusion to the realm of poetry, make 
of this story a veritable little masterpiece. 

Lightly and swiftly as they are sketched, 
we know all the people in it, from Toine 
the celebrity herself, to the three pro- 
vincial shopkeepers who had known her 





in the days of her undistinguished youth, 
and the poet who wrote the autobiography 
with the beautiful sentiments—our Trico- 
trin. More than any other quality, per- 
haps, more even than the wit and the 
irony, the sparkie which is as gay and as 
French as champagne, the exquisite style 
and unfailing deftness of plot, it is this ex- 
traordinary ability for making even the 
least important among his characters real 
human beings, that renders Mr. Merrick’s 





short stories so very exceptional. Whether 
it is such a playwright as de Varange- 
ville, or a boarding-house keeper like 
Madame Grospiron, or the-provincial edi- 
tor, Monsieur Blotto, whose desire to meet 
celebrities drove Tricotrin and the ever- 
faithful Pitou to the verge of despair, as is 
related in ‘* Monsieur Blotto and the 
Lions,’’ each is a genuine person, swiftly 
and often brilliantly characterized. And 
dominating them all stands Tricotrin him- 


self, suffering and loving and despairing 
and hoping but always on tiptoe, always 
a-tingle with the zest of life. 

More thoroughly than almost any other 
character in all the wide range of fiction 
Tricotrin is incarnate Youth—Youth with 
its generosity and its impylsiveness, its 
innocent affectations, its ardent champione- 
ships, its indcmitable hopefulness, its tene 
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THEFTS AND BORROWINGS IN LANGUAGE 





Dr. Swann’s Interesting Studies Showing Instances in 
Which Additions Are Made to Our Common Speech 


By BRANDER MATTHEWS 
FRENCH TERMINOLOGIES IN THE 

MAKING. Studies tn Conscious Con- 

tributions to the Vocabulary. By Harvey 

J. Swann, . New York: Columbla 

University Press. 1918. Pp. 250. 

ST of the doctorate dissertations 

which are now being issued with 

increasing frequency by ‘our 

rapidly multiplying university 
presses cannot be called readable; and 
they are not designed for the delight of 
the general reader. They are certified as 
‘* contributions to knowledge worthy of 
publication ’'; but the knowledge they con- 
tribute is of use, more often than not, only 
to the few who are specialists in the sub- 
ject to which jthe learned monograph ts 
devoted, and who are glad to get the results 
of its author's minute investigation. In 
fact, it would nbt be unfair to suggest that 
these solidly jiocumented inquiries, in 
which every_fact is supported by chapter 
and versoy are not intended to be read. 
They are to be consulted and sometimes 
they are\to be studied. 

Now and again, however, an aspirant for 
the doctorate happens to take a theme 
less remote from the ordinary interests 
of life; and when he does make this huppy 
choice, the result may be readable. This is 
the case with the dissertation by Dr. Swann 
which has just been published by the C'o- 
lumbia University Press. His book is 
pleasantly written; it is full of interesting 
facts, never before brought together; and 
it is sustained by a firm grasp on the laws 
which govern the evolution of human 
speech. It is true that his volume is pub- 
lished in the series of Columbia Universi- 
ty’s Studies in Romance, Philology, and 
Literature, and that in it he is examining 
the evolution of certain special vocabularies 
in French; but the same method could be 
applied profitably to the corresponding 
vocabularies in English. 

Dr. Swann tukes for his motto an apt 
quotafion from the lamented James 
DarmeSteter: 

How docs a modern language renew 
its vocabulary, and by what process? 
What faculty has it for expressing new 
ideas and new things? 

In other words, how does a language 
enlarge its vocabulary and how does it de- 
vise the technical terms necessury when- 
ever a new art is developed and whenever 
science makes a sudden advance into unex- 
plored territory? Who is the creator of the 
host of novel voMbles made necessary by 
the swift acceptance of the automobile, for 
example, and of the airplane?—of bacteri- 
ology and of experimental psychology? 
Dr. Swann quotes from Archbishop Trench 
the suggestive remark that 

one of the most striking facts about 
new words, and a very signal testimony 
of their birth from the bosom of the 
people, is the difficulty which is often 
found in tracing their pedigree. * * * 
Their rise is mysterious; like so many 
acts of becoming, it is veiled in deepest 
obscurity. They appear; they are in 
everybody’s mouth; but yet when it is 
inquired from whence they are, nobody 
can tell. 





Upon this Dr. Swann comments that lan- 
guage does not always function in obscur- 


ity. On the contrary,.in fact, terminolo- 
gies are chosen at times with the most 
conspicuous _ self-consciousness. When 
some new object, like the automobile or 
the airplane, is at length brought to a state 
of perfection that takes it out of the realm 
of experiment and so forces it upon the 
attention of the community that the gen- 
eral discussion of it becomes a necessity; 
then a whole congeries of new words must 
be found or created for the purpose. 

We all know that when it became prac- 
tical to propel vehicles along our roadways 
by steam or by a gasoline motor, we began 
by styling the carriage so propelled ‘‘a 
horseless vehicie.’’ But when ‘this horse- 
less vehicle came into general use this 
name was felt to be too cumbersome and 
we substituted for it the more adequate 
‘* automobile.’’ Even this quadrisylable 
was found to be tec long, and we are in- 
clined to speak of a ‘‘ cuf™’ or a ‘*‘ motor "’ 
more often than we do of an ‘* automo- 
bile.'’ The French themselves generally 
cut ‘' automobile '’ down to *' auto,’’ just 
as they have cut down “* cinématographe "’ 
to ‘‘cinéma’’ and just as we have cut 
down ‘' tuximeter cab’’ to ‘‘ taxi’’ and 
‘* moving picture ’’ to ‘* movie,’’ just as 
our ancestors of the cighteenth century cut 
down ‘' mobile vulgus’"’ to *‘ mob’’ and 
** cabriolet '' to *‘ cab."" There is always 
at work an irrepressible and irresistible 
force which tends to take verbal short cuts. 
Only a generation ago *‘ photo ’’ for ‘* pho- 
tograph *"" was denounced as a vulgarism, 
employed only by the illiterate; but it can 
be found in the pages of more than one 
book by an author of high repute—notably, 
in the ‘‘ Kim "’ of Rudyard Kipling, a 
writer who is scrupulously precise in his 
parts of speech. And while ‘* photo- 
graph’ has had its tail cut off ‘** tele- 
phone '’ is in process of losing its head, 
being reduced to ‘' phone.’’ 

Holding the belief that it is possible to 
discover the origins of certain vocabularies, 
Dr. Swann has chosen to deal with three 
groups, the terminology of the railroad, of 
the automobile, and of the airplane, as 
these have been developed in France. He 
points out that the railroad was introduced 
into France almost twenty years after it 
had been first successfully operated in 
England; and that as a result of this tak- 
ing over of a British invention, the rail- 
road vocabulary of French availed itself of 
a score of Enghsh words, not earlier 
known on the Continent. Among these 


borrowed terms are "rall,’’ ‘* wagon,"’ 
‘* Jocomotive,’’ ‘* train,’’ ‘* tender,’’ ‘' bal- 
last,"" and ‘‘ tunnel ’’--this last being a 


word which English had originally bor- 
rowed from French. And when the I*rench 
took these technicalities from the English 
they were only following the example of 
the English, who had derived many of their 
seafaring terms from the Scandinavians 
and the Dutch, and most of their military 
terms—‘‘ Captain,’’ ‘* Major,’’ ‘' Colonel,’’ 
‘* General ""—from the French, who were 
the most warlike people in Europe from 
the-rise of Louis XIV. to the fall of Na- 
poleon. 

Whenever there is a new public utility 
there arises an tmmediate need of new 


laws for its regulation; and among the 
English-speaking peoples this new law is 
always an extension of an old law modified 
to suit the novel conditions. Thus the law 
of the railroads was a development from 
the law of the stagecoach; and the rail- 
roads were heid to be bound by the cus- 
tomary obligations of ‘‘ common carriers.’” 
And language follows the example of law; 
it tries to adjust the technical terms of an 
old invention to the necessities of a new 
invention. Dr. Swann has made the inter- 
esting discovery that in making technical 
terms for their new railroads the French 
drew upon the special vocabulary of their 
canals, which had preceded the iron roads 
as the chief means of transportation in 
France. For example, the word ‘ gure,”’ 
meaning a station, is derived from the 
vocabulary of the canalboat men. 

And now occasion serves to point out 
that the terminology of the railroad was 
influenced in a like fashion in Great Brit- 
ain and in the United States by the termi- 
nology of the means of transport which 
preceded the harnessing of the iron horse. 
In France, as we have seen, this prede- 
cessor was the canal, in Great Britain it 
was the stagecoach, and in the United 
States it was the river steamer. The 
British transferred many of the terms of 
the old coaching days to the railway; they 
call the conductor a ‘‘ guard ’’; they call 
the cars ‘' carriages °'; they call the loco- 
motive engineer the ‘‘ engine driver,’” and 
they call a freight car a ‘' goods van.’’ 
The Americans, unfamiliar with the elabo- 
rate stagecoach system of the right little, 
tight little island, and accustomed to travel 
on our commodious river steamers, ap- 
plied to the railroad words wel) known to 
us in connection with inland navigution. 
We designated the man who drove the 
engine as an ‘‘ engineer ’’; we did not 
hesitate to ‘‘ ship ’’ goods that were going 
overland; we spoke of a *' freight car '’— 
the word ‘freight ’’ being taken over 
from marine usage; and to this day the 
conductor cries out ‘* All aboard! "° 

One railroad word of American munu- 
facture has never had an equivalent in 
the ruilroad terminology of either Englund 
or Trance, and, safe tu say, it never will 
have, since it describes a device non- 
existent in Europe becuuse it is there un- 
necessury. This is ‘‘ cow-catcher.’’ In 
the more densely populated parts of Eng- 
land and France where the railroud was 
- first laid down it was immediately impera- 
tive to fence off the ‘ right of way," as 
we éail it, and to prevent the struy in- 
truder, either man or beast, from risking 
his life on the path of the locomotive. 
But here in the sparsely settled United 
States, where the railroad was often thrust 
out far in advance® of the population, 
across the empty nprairies and into the 
trackless wilderness, there was at first no 
need of protecting trespassers from the 
possibly fatal results of their own folly. 
What it was needful to do was to protect 
the train crew and the passengers from 
the dangerous consequences of collision 
with a foreign body. The resulting pro- 
jection in front of the locomotive wag 
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@ency to walk into mud-puddles while gaz- 
ing at the stars. But Tricotrin is not only 
Youth; he is also the Dorn artist, with all 
the vagaries and swift appreciations and 
excellent intentions of the type so many 
have tried to draw—and tried in vain. He 
falls tn and out of love with the utmost 
facility, but he is never consciously insin- 
cere, and his affection for-his friend Pitou 
does not waver for a moment. ‘Between 
them it is indeed ‘‘ one heart and one 
purse,”’ though the purse is often empty. 
If we laugh at them both, and we fre- 
quently do laugh at as well as with them, 
our mirth is always tempered with tender- 
ness. There are of course dull and stupid 
people who will see only their absurdities, 
and be blind alike to their intense human- 
ness and to that spark of divine fire which 
glows within them both. But those who 
have eyes to see and hearts to feel will 
regard it as a day to be marked with a 
white stone, that one on which they first 
encountered the impecunious poet who 
lived in the garrets of Montmartre ‘* While 
Paris Laughed.’’ 


SHOPS AND I HOUSES 


SHOPS AND mouens. By Frank Swinner- 
ton. George Doran Company. $1.50 


net. 

HE scene of Mr. Swinnerton’s new 

. story is laid in an English suburban 
town not far from London, which he 
calls Beckwith. It is one of those little 
places, like hundreds of others in America 
as well as in England, where the principal 
occupation of everybody is giving strict 
attention to their neighbors’ affairs. Many 
of the men are in business in London; 
their wives employ themselves with house- 
keeping and small entertainments, and the 
endeavor to marry off their daughters. 
This last is a very serious matter indee4, 
for the girls far outnumber the men, and 
for those whose unhappy fate it is to be, 
so to speak, left over, there is nothing to 
look forward to save idle, discontented, 
gossiping spinsterhood. Life in Beckwith, 
moreover, is one long struggle for social 
consideration, and * the. wrong thing said 


or done flies like ill-tidings from lip to lip, © 


from eye to eye, very secretly, very 
finally.'’ Such is Beckwith at the time of 
which Mr. Swinnerton writes, which is the 
now seeming-distant period before the 
War. 

To this tattling, self-centred, Hi-natured 
little town there presently comes great ex- 
citement. The leading family in Beck- 
‘with, and the only one occupying an as- 
sured social position, was the Vechantors 
—father, mother, and the son Louis, who 
is the principal character in the book. 
But it so happened that Mr. Vechantor’s 
grandfather, the founder of the family 
fortune, had had a younger brother who 
was a kind of black sheep and had en- 
tirely vanished from the social horizon. 
The present Vechantors did not even 
know whether he had or had not left any 
descendants—until they suddenly learned 
that Peel the grocer was to retire, and 
that his business had been sold to a Will- 
fam Vechantor. The peculiarity of the 
Bame made doubt impossible; the new 
grocer was undeniably a relative of one 
of the first families of Beckwith! 

Tt is with the complications produced by 
the -arrival in Beckwith of the excellent 
‘William Vechantor, his wife, his young son 


Reg. and his pretty 20-year-old daughter: | 


Dorothy that the plot of the novel is 
chiefly concerned. Even before he has so 
much as seen thém, J ouis bas taken wp. 


arms in thetr -defense;-- being, as:he has- 
suddenly discovered, altogether disgusted 


with Beckwith and its ways. But all the 
snobbishness of the little town is involved 
im the conflict, and matters are made no 
easier by the fact that Dorothy, the gro« 
cer’s daughter, is a very pretty, inteli- 
gent, high-spirited, and decidedly unusual 
girl, with.a mind of her own—a tertible 
thing in Beckwith. She makes many ene- 
mies, among them Miss Lampe, most ac- 
tive and most venomous of ajl the Beck- 
with gossips, who lived in ‘a little house 
near the railway station, and allowed noth- 
ing to escape her, her motto being, in 
Louis's opinion, ‘‘ Watch and pry.’’ 

Apart from the two families of Vecha! 
tors, the only decent and. kingly person in 
all the town is Mrs. Toppett, the wife of 
the vicar, et ees Se 
lapses into indiscreet frankness, 

Actaity gies bo Yar ‘ar We cake tak 

Beckwith she feels *‘ as though I'd been 
Buried alive.’’- All the others are drawn 
with a pen dipped in acid, most of them 
very well drawn, indeed. Especially good is 
tHe picture of the three Hugbrs sisters, 


of any one, is very 


_-ané their. very ‘Hkable “ daddy.” 


real, and so in the beginning is the more 
important Veronica, a feline type, por- 
trayed with deftness and an unusual 
amount of subtlety. But her character ts 
not very well sustained, and the crudeness 
and crags stupidity she presently shows are 
entirely out of keeping with the ultra- 
sophistication accredited to her. It ts neces- 
sary for the development of the plot that 
Leuis should gain some insight into her 
character, but one feels that the revela- 
tion could have been more deftly managed. 
He himself ts excellently portrayed, and 
though the incident of his temporary dis- 
appearance. seems rather strained, he is 
always very much alive, and admirably 
analyzed—his good breeding, his generos- 
ity, his intelligence, and that weakness 
which results from the fact that he is 
** governed entirely by his impulses.”’ 

Dorothy, despite the fact that her rude- 
ness to Louis is rather overemphasized, ts, 
on the whole, a very charming and very 
human heroine, the reader’s liking for 
whom increases as her story and her char- 
acter develop. Her love for Louis and her 
feelings the morning after the memorabie 
scene at the concert are very deftly and 
delicately analyzed. Mr. Swinnerton knows 
a good deal about human nature, and he 
sets forth his knowledge with many ad- 
mirable and flfuminating little touches. 

But though Louis and Dorothy, rebels 
both against the established order of things 
as represented by Beckwith, are the Jead- 
ing characters in the story, the centre of 
the book is Beckwith itself. Very clever 
indeed is the account of the little town and 
tts Inhabitants, with which the greater 
part of the first chapter is taken up. Those 
who live in Beckwith have ™ very little 
wider life,” and, therefore, the position 
they occupy in their neighbors’ opinion be- 
comes a matter of very great importance, 
as is so wel) illustrated on the occasion of 
the little party at the Hugheses’. It was 
then that Louis had his one moment of 
clairvoyance, the moment during which he 
looked at the other guests and “ had a hor- 
ror of them,” while their laughter seemed 
to him “ like the grinning of skulls.” How 
his horror presently develops is an im- 
portant part of the story. Contrasted with 
all this Ils the charming sketch of Apple 
House, presided over by that lovely and 
gracious gentlewoman, Mrs. Vechantor. 
The book is, of course, admirably written, 
and, though not another “ Mesturae,” 9 ts 
well werth reading. 


DANGER! 


DANGER! AND OTHER STORIES: 
Cenan Doyle. George H. Doran 
pany. 


HE longest and most noteworthy of 


to- the collection, ‘‘ Danger!’’ 
most notable thing about ‘‘ Danger!’’ is 


and a half before the outbreak of the 
great war. Read now, it seems very fa- 
miliar, so closely do the events related in 
it. resemble those which bave actually 
transpired during the last four years; but 


written, it becomes a Very remarkabic bit 
of prophecy. For ** Danger!’’ is the story 
of how a foreign power tried to starve 
England into submission by sinking the 
ships that brought her food—and succeed- 
ed. What the mythical Captain John 
’ Sirus is described as acconiplishing is in 
truth almost startlingly like what the real 
Emperor William I¥. of Germany tried his 
best to do, and hoped to do, and failed to 
achfeve. -As Conan Doyle himself says in 
the °** Preface’’ to this volume, he did 
not, while writing the story which he 
heped might warn his countrymen of their 
danger, foresee the rapidity ard efficiency 
with which the British Navy would meet 
and foil the menace of the submarine; but 
he did foresee the extent of that menace, 
and sketched it with a quite extraordinary 
amount of accuracy. Captain John Sirius 
sinks merchant vessels, though with some 
regard ° ‘to the safety of their passengers, 
and with bis little Meet of ‘io more than 
eight submarines defies the might of 
Engiand. 

Of the other seis in the book ” The 
Horror of the Heights "’ is very much the 
best. Grip and thril) and a rea} imagina- 
tive power are to te found In this tale of 
the avidtor who ascended“td heights as yet 
whecaléd by any'stif' liviiig man; and found 
there that which fully justifies the title of 
‘the ‘story:’ Then, as others had perished, 
ané as he had divined that they had per- 
ished, s0, too, did he. ‘’ Three of Them "’ 
is a charming little sketch of some wholly 
délightfal children,’ their talk; their games, 
- “ The 
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By John Galsworthy 
Another Sheaf 


Another volume of Mr. Galsworthy’s charming and 
characteristic essays and studies. It has a particularly 
timely interest in that it is so largely concerned with 
questions, material and artistic, of reconstruction; and - 
it has a more special interest for Americans in many 
of its studies, which deal with American standards, 
intellectual and practical. 
“American and Briton,” “The Drama in England and 
America,” “Impressions of France,” “Balance Sheet 
of the Soldier-Workman,” “The Road,” etc. $1.50 net 
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Library of French Fiction 
Edited by BARNET J. BEYER, Sometime Lecturer at the Sorbonne 


Translated masterpieces of French literature which give the reader a view 
of the life of alt sections, types and classes of modern French society. 
first issues of this valuable series are:— 


—, the Rebel 
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LATEST WORKS 
OF FICTION 


( Continued from Preceding Page } 


Prisoner’s Defense.” is a fairly good spy 
story, with an effective climax, and ‘* Bor- 
rowed Scenes” an amusing skit. “A 
Point of View ’’ shows how an English 
footman finally convinced an American 
journalist who had written somewhat con- 
temptuously about what he called the ob- 
sequiousness of the English flunkey, that 
“an English servant can give good and 
proper service " and yet be very thoroughly 
‘‘a ‘uman bein’ after all.’’ The expert- 
ences of a highwayman during “ One 
Crowded Hour” have a place in the vol- 
ume, while “ The Fall of Lord Barrymore ” 
takes us back to the days of Beau Brum- 
mell and tells of the rivalry between Lord 
Barrymore and Sir Charles Tregillis “ for 
the lordship of the kingdom of St. James.” 
Those who are aware of the author’s in- 
terest in spiritualism and who have per- 
haps read “ The New Revelation ” will not 
be particularly surprised by the climax of 
“ How It Happened,” a story which bears 
a@ certain relation to Algernon Blackwood's 
tale “ Transition.” There are a few grew- 
50me moments in “ The Surgeon of Gaster 
Fell,” but the explanation of it all is some- 
thing of a disappointment, and in fact this 
new volume, taken as a whole, is scarcely 
up to the level of its author’s usual work. 
Most of the tales in it are slight, and 
though they are clever enough and well 
told they will scarcely satisfy those who 
have been hoping for more stories like 
“The Lost World” or “ The Poison Belt,” 
not to mention any which have to do with 
the immortal Mr. Sheriock Hoimes. 





DAVID AND JONATHAN 


DAVID AND JONATHAN. By E. Temple 

Thureton. New York: G. P. Putnam's 

ns. $1.30. 

HE underlytng tdea of this novel ts 

that civilization is the merest film 
covering our primitive impulses. The say- 
tng ** Scratch a Russian and the Tartar 
will show °° might De written ‘* Scratch a 
human being and the savage will show,’ 
according to the thesis of Mr. Thurston's 
new story. David and Jonathan have been 
friends for many years. At school rivalry 
led them to a fight, but, beginning with 
that fight, a deep friendship has sprung 
up between them. The difference between 
the two men is dwelt upon: Jonathan, 
Physically very strong, active, a ‘‘ red 
blood ’’; David, intuitive, subtle, imagina- 
tive. Beth men remain bachelors and 
when they are nearing forty they decide 
to go to Africa to hunt and to get really 
acquainted witb each other, to discover 
what life really means to them fundamen- 
tally. Their ship is wrecked and they are 
cast on the shore of Africa. 

The complication comes with Joan They 
find her nearty crowned {n & boat from 
the Malugs, the lost ship. Of course both 
fal in love with her these two men to 
whom love has never come cvefore Both 
are irfinitteiy attracted. Jonathan, !ess 
given to introspection, withcut his knowing 
it, David consciously. The tnstinct seems 
somewhat of a revelation to the subtle 
David: 

I have come to believe that the tn- 
stinct of the sexes is sttil far more 
elemental in us and more easily roused 
than any other and is only distracted 
by the thousand and various interests 
with which civilization occupies our 

- minds. 

This only reminds us of Horatio’s re- 
mark to Hamlet: ‘* There needs no ghost, 
my lord, come from the grave, to tell us 
this."’ Any elementary book of psychology 
will tell it to you; in fact, we know that 
even highly civilized people who are not 
wrecked on a desert island are often se 
distracted. Parnell and Sir Charles Dilke, 
without leaving the heart of London, 
wrecked their careers by just such diver- 
sion. 

The story resolves itself into a struggle 
between the two men for the woman, not 
a physical but a psychological struggle. At 
times one wishes the struggle were physi- 
cal; the insistence on David's superior un- 
Gerstanding becomes rather tiresome. In 
the end a ship comes to bring relief. The 
suspense !s kept up to the end because 
the reader does not know which of the two 
men the heroine will choose. In fact, her 
final choice !s likely to strike the average 
reader with a surprise. 


THE EAGLE’S EYE 


THE EAGLE'S EYE. By William J. Flynn. 
Novelized by Courtney Riley Cooper. 
New York: Prospect Press, lnc. $1.50. 
HOUGH presented in fictional form, 

this novel is based on fact, on the re- 
port of German war activities in the 

United States since the beginning of the 

European war. By the Bernstorffs and 

von Papens and Boy-Eds this country was 

regarded as ‘‘the American front ’’; It 
was their business, first, to do everything 
tn their power to impede the sending of 
munitions and supplies to the Allies, and, 
sacond, to influence American public 
































“Give Us Zane Grey” 


“The demand comes not only from the hos- There is no sawdust in the veins of Zane Grey’s 
pitals, but from the large camps, from the battle- — people—they are out-of-door folks. Human nae 
ships, from the overseas men’’—this is from the ture remains uncurbed—violent—in the large 


assistant director of the American Library : wh 
Association, who knows what the boys want. pacts Ammons the Western trails. That ~ wor 
He is simply telling what interests them, what the soldiers like him so—that is why you will like 
they delight to read—‘‘what they cannot get him when you read his latest exciting story of 
enough of.” ; the Far West. 

It is the higher spiritual quality, something bigger and finer than melodrama, that induced this 
demand, not only the red-blooded action of his books. 

Book after book, each one greater than the last, shows that he is fast rising to the zenith of 


his powers. 
There’s a New One Out! : 


THE DESERT OF WHEAT 
By§#ZANE GREY 


Buy tt today at your bookseller’s—$1.50. 
Read it and pass it on to a soldier. 
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A Trampeting P: ion te Firet Place 





ite Man 


AVE you ever hunted elephants? ff you have then you will Eve your exciting experiences over agnia 
A JH wie Seu Tea tn nictonn-cghtwn romance of Afra. If, however, you have never een the bug 
gray 


patch that is elephant bush, never seen your tracker read the j as you would read a book, 
you have never heard that rending crash as though an angry God had up the forest like a sheet and 
7 it epart—then you have a new and thrilling and awesome edventure when you follow White Man 


will 
his cavalcade into the heart of the great forest. 


and Woman— Utter Strangers Forced Together by Circumstances 
Living in the Heart of the African Jungle Without Communication with the Outside World 


—He a modern American, strong and dominating, 
She an English Aristocrat, independent and unafraid. 
[(iitestreted by Keener} ‘By GEORGE AGNEW CHAMBERLAIN [fight Hitzstretions, Price $1.75 net} 
New York—THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, Publishers—Indianapolis 
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JOHN GALSWORTHY ALGERNON BLACKWOOD’S 


| wsays: | The Garden 
THE GREAT HUNGER of Survival 


is the first work of fiction I have ever reviewed. This story by the distin- 

guished Norwegian writer, Johan Bojer, is so touchingly searching and sin- : ‘ ith 

cere that it interested me from the first page to the last. succeeds in. expressing wi 
. amazing delicacy the extent to 


JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER _ i influence through-even the 


says: barriers of death. 


: THE GREAT HUN GER BP nie oo ink %. 


has beauty to a thrilling degree, the beauty that pinches the heart and inter. 








feres with geeteriy 2 It has the inexplicable loveliness that rare individuals 
y 


possess and which no means can be accounted for in set conventional at- DON'T FORGET our Clearance Sale now 
tributes. | ander way to continue through February. 
: Price $1.60 Net. At all bookstores, Early visitors will get best Selections. 


MOFFAT, YARD & COMPANY, 31 Union Square West, N. Y. McDEVITT-WILSON’S, Inc., 


38 CHURCH ST., Hudson Terminal. 
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THE MODERN LIBRARY 


NE !s ap@ to think of a *‘ modern 

hbrary as being a coilection of 

essentially up-to-the-minute books, 
from which such venerabie relics as the 
classics or, indeed, anything that comes 
from so recent a period as the last cen- 
tury have been excluded—just as, im archi- 
tectural parlance. the modern house calls 
up visions of stucco walls and picturesque 
buildings based on rehabilitated Tudor @4@& 


signs in which there is no trace of ornate | 


after all, 
Com- 


mid-Victorian cnormities. But, 
the term modern is a relative one. 
pared with the rictographs that reach us 
from prehistoric times the Homeric poems 
belong to modern literature—while, con- 
versely, books that are younger, by a score 
of centuries, than the ‘ Diad”’ 
* Odyssey ’’ may still be classed as more 
Hence, there may be 


and 


ancient than these. 
—and we believe there is—the best of rea- 
sons for 
Poems*’ among 
that have reached us of that very excel- 
lent “The Modern’ Library,” 
(Bont & Lgverronr.) For thing, 
English translations of ViLLoN are none 
too accessible to the average reader. And 
then, to so back to the modernity of this 
poet, who was born in the year 1431, the 
year of JEANNE D’ARC’s martyrdom, his 
contribution to literature, neglected for 
ages, became a potent influence an 
French realists of the last few deca 
well as with that school of English poets 
who were the radicals of the closing years 
of the nineteenth century. The present 
Gelightful little edition of Vr_Lon contains 
the translation of his poems by JoHN 
Parne, together with the latter's long bio- 
graphical introduction, first published in 
1881 and reprinted here with needed sup- 
plementary matter. Except for the pass- 
ing glimpse of him given in Srevenson’s 
tmmortal sketch, a knowledge of Yu.LON’s 
life and personality is not easily attainable. 
Parwe’s sketch is as full of detail as the 
eriginal sources render possible—and the 
life he portrays, be it noted, is the most 
amazing to be found in any Hterature. 
There”’was scarcely a crime, venial or the 
reverse, of which ViILLON was not guilty. 
He was the supreme Bohemian in letters, 
an outlaw guilty of great and petty mean- 
Nesses-that his warmest admirers find hard 
to condone. But he wrote “ with the pen 
of an angel.'’ His poems are a unique 
transcript of humanity’s griefs and short- 
comings. * There is pathos beneath their 
gardonic humor, a pathos that appeals pe- 
culiarly to twentieth century readers, and 
it is this quality, perhaps, more than his 
Drilliant cynicism, his fascinating Bohe- 
mianism, that gives ViLLoN his vogue to- 
day. 


UT the reader of ViILLON’s poems will 

miss in them much of the hearty, ro- 
Dust spirit that still endears to us the 
earliest of English singers. The latter write 
out of a heart bubbling over with per- 
petual youthfulness, while the mmc of 
ffmzon Craw: inspiration trom experiences 


wncludi volume of ‘ Villon's 


ga 


the latest publications 


series, 


one 


des, as 








10ng the 





that come with the frosts of age. As 
Parve points out, there is not a reference 
in all his poems to the joys and beauties 
of nature. One looks in vain for so typi- 
cal, smiling a passage as that with which 
Cravucrr preludes his great poem— 
bate that Aprile with his shoures 
The drought of Marche hath perced to 
the roote. 

But that is merety saying that VILLon !s 
himself and not CHaucer — the father of 
modern French, not English literature. 
Both men gave the impetus te their re- 
spective nations that still bears fruit of 
the best that we have in letters. And it 
is significant that just so far as the beauty 
and sincerity of these two first poets fail 
to impress their literary posterity, the 
work of the latter grows artificial, lacking 
in virility and ali those sterling qualities 
that make of poetry a great uplifting force 
in a nation’s hfe. 


HEEK by jow! with this volume of ViL- 

Lon, The Modern Library publishes a 
selection of President Wirson’s °* Ad- 
dresses and Public Papers,’ commencing 
with the year 1913 and ending with De- 
cember, 1918; a collection of essays by 
Evusn Kxgy, Havevockx E.uis, G. Lowers 
Dickinson, and others on ‘‘ The Woman 
Question,’’ and one of GaBrisis D’ANNUN- 
210’8 early novels, *’ ti Fuoco,’’ translated 
by Kassanpra VIVARIA some twenty years 
ago, and here republished under the title 
‘The Fiame of Life.’” There have been 
numerous collections of Mr. WriLson’s ut- 
terances bearing on the war, but none 
more comprehensive and, at the same time, 
so low in price as this one, edited by AL- 
BERT BUSHNBLL Hart. The Women Ques- 
tion, also, seems to have a perennial inter- 
est for students of contemporary affairs, 
and, as it is presented in this antholory of 
opinion, finds an appropriate place in a 
hbrary of this kind. But this gift of mo- 
dernity seems lacking in ** The Flame of 
Life.** In form, of course, the latter is 
ultra-modern; but the spirit of the ro- 
mance shows a decadence, 
that happily we have outlived. VILLON’s 
poems are far more modern than this spec- 
imen of an art that was once all too pop- 
ular. Now that D’'ANNUNzIO’s experiences 
have crowned him one of the true heroes 
of the great war, we doubt if he could ever 
again give to the world so ineffectual a 
story as ‘‘ The Flame of Life."’ 


an unreality 


N reading “ The Shadow of the Cathe- 

dral ” it is well to remember, as WILI- 
DEAN , HowELLs in his 
introduction, that the author, VICENTE 
Brasco Isanez, ‘‘ is the standard bearer of 
the scientific revolt in the terms of fiction 


IAM warns us 


which spare us no hope of relief in the 
religious notion of human hfe here or 
hereafter that the Hebraic or Christian 
theology has divined.'’ IsaNez has ever 
been “intensively agnostic” in his re- 
ligious ideas, and this attitude has natu- 
rally colored his interpretive studies of the 
Church tn Spain. It is present, naturally, 
in “The Shadow of the Cathedral,” and 
for many of its readers will dim some of 
the beauties of that book. But, as Mr. 
Howetis further assures us, the reader 
who can suffer this agnosticism from the 
author “ will find his book one of the 
fullest and richest in modern fiction, 
worthy to rank with the greatest Russian 
work and beyond anything yet done in 
English.” This is praise of the highest 
order, especially as coming from Mr. 
HowELLs, whose unbounded admiration for 
Russian fiction has been eloquently pro- 
claimed on more than one occasion for 
many years past. But, judging even from 
the few novels bv IpaNnez that have 
reaghed us so far in translation, it is 
praise that to many readers will not seem 
exaggerated. Most of us will agree also 
with Mr. HowELtls in falling to find quite 
the degree of Zolaistic coloring in IsaNez’s 
work that his Spanish critics tell us is 
there. Although thoroughly realistic in 
method and portrayal, there is an ideality, 
a wave of human sympathy and emotion 
sweeping through the pages both of “ The 
Cabin” and “ The Four Horsemen of the 
Apocalypse ” that Is usually missing in the 
typical Zola novel. The civilized world 
has progressed through more than one 
vital experience since the comparatively 
recent period that, in fiction, we think of 
as belonging to Zola and his fellow real- 
ists; and it is because IBANEZ possesses in 
a higher degree than these predecessors of 
his the poetic feeling as well as the nat- 
uralistic art needed to portray this new 
world that his books are impressing them- 
selves upon our literature with such un- 
dentable power and wealth of beauty. 








LATEST 


BOOKS 





History and Biography 
A NEW LIGHT ON LORD MACAULAY. 
By Albert R. Hassard. I2mo. Toronto: 
Rockingham Press. 
A biographical and critica} study. 
RUMANIA’S CAUSB AND IDEALS. By 
Leonard us, 


A. Magn 12me. New York: 
EB. P. Dutton ac Co. 

Explains by means of a historical sketch 
how Rumanian nationalism has always per- 
sisted. 

THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF AMER- 
ICAN LITERATURE. Edited by Will- 
jam Peterfield Trent and others. S8vo. 
New York: G. P. tnam's Sons. Three 
volumes. Volume JI., Earty National Lit- 
erature, (part two.) Later National Lit- 
erature, (part one.) 50. 

Completes part second of the werk which 
was started in the first volume and contains 
part one of the new division, “ Latter Na- 
tional Literature,"" in whieh are ineluded 
writers that have lived since the civil war. 
THE WORLDS AND I. Ella Wheeler 

Witcox. 8vo. New Yor! George H. 
Doran Company. $3.50. 

An autobiography. 

THB BOOK OF LINCOLN. CompHed by 

Mary Wrighbt-Davis. 8ve. New York: 
George H. ran Company, $2.50. 

Contains a short biographical sketch, re- 
prints of some of Lincoln's principal papers 
and a Lincoln verse anthology. 


Poetry 
COUNTERATTACK, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Siegfried Sassoon. 12mo. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Poems of the war, 
by Robert Nichols. 
THE POETS OF THD FUTURE. Edited by 
Henry YT. Schniithind. i2mo. Boston: 
The Stratford Company. $1.50. 
College anthology selected from the poems 
of ninety-six colleges during the pericd 1917- 
1918. 


sag OF A MINER. By —— Cc. Welsh. 
l2mo. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


with ap introduction 


$1.25. 

The author was born in a mining village in 
Lanarkshire, Scotland. The volume is a col- 
lection of short poems growing cut of his 
life in the mining districts. 


Essays 
SPEECHES AND LITERARY CONTRIBU- 
TIONS. By Chauncey M. Depew. “vo. 
New York: Publixbed by the author. 
Contains speeches, letters, &c., since April, 
1916. 


_— SHEAF. By John Galsworthy. 
no. Ld York Charles Scribner's 
Se ms. $2.5 


, WHITB MAN. By George 





A collection - essays and critical studies. 
CONFERENCES DE L’ODEON. Par Paul 
Gavault. Imo. Paris: Librairie Hach- 
ette et Cie. 
Third series 
period 1917-1918, 
torical essays by 


of conferences, covering the 
containing literary and his- 
Goupils, Navarre, Gaiffe, 


} and others. 


MORALE. By Harold Godcard. i2moe. New 
York: George H. Doran Company. $1. 
Essays on the subject as it applies to such 
themes as health, humor, work, justice, vic- 

tory, .&c. 
NEW AND OLD._ By Edith Sichel 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Essays on English and French chara: 
of historical and literary fame, such as Reous- 
Charlotte Yonge, and others. 


War Books 
THE NAVY ETERNAL. By “ Partimeus"’ 
l2mo. George H. Doran Company. $1.50. 
Tells the story of officers and men in the 
British Navy and their work tn the navy. 
DBER GODCHILD. By Edith Serrell and 
Marguerite Bernard. 12mo. New York: 
Charles Seribner’s Sone. 1 
Collection of Jetters addressed io one of the 
fatherless children of France. 


#1OSPTTAL HEROES. By Elizabeth Walker 
Rlack. 12mo. ve York: Charles 


&vo. 


ters 


seau, 


Scribner's Sons. $1.35. 

Tells the experiences of an Amefican girl 
in a front-line hospital on the Aisne fer ten 
months before and during the great German 
drive last Spring. 

A SCHOLAR'S LETTERS FROM THE 
FRONT. By Stephen H. Hewett. 12mo. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.50. 

The author is a young Oxford student who 


served in the war as Second Lieutenant of | 
| country and the United States. 
| ent volume 


the Royal Warwickshire Regiment. 

THE ONLY POSSIBLE PEACE. By Fred- 
erie C. Howe. 12mo. New York: Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

Among other suggestions made by the au- 
thor, who is Commissioner of Immigration 
of the Port of New York, is the proposal to 
place the Mediterrancan, the Balkan States, 
Turkey, and Asia Minor under international 
control. 

A DISABLED SOLDIER. By 
McMurtrie. t2mo. New York: 
ynillan Company. $2. 

Deseribes the way tn which wounded sol- 
diers are put on their feet again and tells by 
what methods many of them are given a 
vocational training. 
= CHAOS IN BUROPE. By Frederick 

Moore. 12mo. ad York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.50. 

Describes the political chaos that exists 
in Russia and elsewhere and discusses the 
national! policies of America. 
= eg DIVISION IN THE WORLD 

By H. G. Proctor. 12mo. Phil- 
caeiphte. J. C. Winston Company. $1. 

The Iron Division is the National Guard 
of Pennsylvania. The book contains a nar- 
rative of the achievements of the 28th DI- 
vision in the war. 

CHINA AND THE WORLD wae. By W 
Reginald Wheeler. 12mo New York: 
The Macmillan Company. "$1.75. 

Writing from the experiences gathered dur- 
ing three years’ residence in China, the au- 
thor presents some of the more recent de- 
velopments of the Chinese. 


Douglas ©. 
The Mac- 
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AMERICA'S DAY. By Ignatius Fhayre. 

8vo. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $2. 

A study of the United States during the 

three yeare immediately preceding President 
Wilson's declaration of war. 


Fieti 

PATRICIA BRENT, SPINSTER. Anony- 
mous. I2mo. New Yerk: George H. 
Deran Company. 31.50. 

Humorous story of English life. 
THE WINE .OF ASTONISHMENT. 

Mary Hastings oe T2mo. 
York: D. Appleton & € $1.50. 

Story of married life in aor the author 
aims to show “how the war has solved 
clv!zation’s problems and made love again 
triumphant." 

THB CHOICBS OF AN 
Herace Buchiey. 12mo. New York: 
Lane Company. $1.46. 

Story of an English boy who leaves Eton 
at the age of 15 te work in a shipping office 
in Lonéon. He afterward enlists and is 
twice wounded at the frent. 


Ry 
New 


ETONIAN. By 
John 


agnew Chamber- 
lein. Hameo. New York: Bobbs-Meri iil 
Compary. $1.75. 7 
Story of adventure in the African jungle. 
CAPTAIN MARRADAY’S MARRIAGE. By 
aT New York: Joba 
1.40. 


A story of the war. 
THE Cc rigged ALIBE By 
Coben. 12me. 


New York: 
& Co. $1.50. 

A detective story hinging upon a mysteri- 
ous murder 
a to AND OTHER STORIES. By A. 

onan Deyie. lZac. New Yerk: George 
i . Deven Cempany. $2.50. 

Collection ef short stories, some of which 
haye to do with the war. 

THE SHADOW OF THE CATHEDRAL. By 
Vieente Ibanez, 12mo. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Ce. 9.90. 

A new American edition of a nove) pub- 
liabed in this coumtry seme time ago. The 
present edition has an introduction by Will- 
fam Dean Howells. 

THE WEB. By Frederic Arnold Kummer. 
Ieme. New York: The Century Com- 
pany. $1.50. 

A spy stery having the war for its back- 
ground. 


THE —” MOTHER. 
12mo -—" York 


Octavus Roy 
Dedd, Mead 


By Madge 
John Lane 


Story of English ie in and about London. 
WHILE PARIS LAUGHED. By Leonard 
Mer . W2mo. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. $1.7. 
Describes the adventures cf une poet Trico- 
trin. 

RAFMABKERS’S CARTOON HISTORY OF 
THE WAR. 8vo. New York: The Cen- 
tury Company. Volume II. $1.75. 

A second volume in the series of four, giv- 
ing Raemackere’s cartoons in chronvlogical 
order, 


TOUCH. Ry ‘ Sapper.” 


RAUMAN 
E. PY. Dutton & Co. 


12mo. New York 
$1.50 
A humorous 
the front. 
BEST COLLEGE SHORT STORIES. 
Edited by Henry T. Schnittkind. 1I2mo, 
Boston: The Stratford Company. $1.60. 
Contains twenty-two “' best stories writ- 
ten by college students, besides a Hirt ef 
sixty-four “ stories of distinction.’’ There is 


and dramatic story of life at 


| a symposium prepared by the editors of the 


magazines in this country giving 
information to young authors, and an auto- 
biographical symposium by twenty-eight fa- 
mous authors of short storics. 
BLUE ALOES. Ry Sf i Stockley. 12mo, 
New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. $2.4). 
Four ehort stories, the scenes of which are 
laid in Seuth Africa. 
SHOPS AND HOUSES. 
ton. I2mo. New York: 
ran Company. $1.50. 
Story of modern Ufe in 


By Frank Swinner- 
George H. Do- 


an English subur- 


; ban town. 


DAVID AND JONATHAN. By E. Temple 
Thurston. I2mo. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’'s Sons. $1.50. 

Story of adventure on the coast of Africa, 
SHAKING HANDS WITH mais By 

Charies Hanson Towne mo. New 
York: George H. Doran manny: $i. 

Mr. Towne was one of the editors who 
visited England last Summer for the pur- 
pose of strengthenimg the bond between that 
In his pres- 
he tells of his various experi- 
ences during his stay in England. 

Religion 

THE CHRISTIAN APPROACH TO ISLAM. 
By Jaines L. Barton. S8vo. Eoston: ‘The 
Pilgrim Press. $2. 

The author is Foreign Secretary of the 
American Board of Commissioners for for- 
cign missions, The substance of his present 
work was given in a course of lectures at the 
College of Missions in Indianapolis, Ind. 


Science 

STUDIES IN BLECTRO-PHYSIOLOGY. By 
Arthur E. Baines. 8vo. New York: E, 
I. Dutton & Co. $5. 

Gives the author’s researches upon the sub- 
ject of electrical changes in animal tissues, 
from which he elaborates an electro-dynam- 
ieal theory of growth. 

TREES, STARS AND BIRDS. 
Lincoln Moseley. 12mo. 
World Book Company. $1.40. 

A book of outdoor science published in the 
New World Science Series, edited by John 
W. Ritchie, with color illustrations from 
paintings by Louis Fuert4, and over three 
hundred photographs and drawings. 
STUDIES IN BLECTRO- as oe By 

A. White Robertson. 8vo. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $5. 
Analytical study of the laws of equilibrium 
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IBANEZ’ “THE SHADOW 


| OF THE 


CATHEDRAL” 





SHADOW OF THE CATHEDRAL. By 
Vicente Blasco Ibafiez. With introduction 
by W. D. Howells. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$1.90 net. 

HE great Cathedral of Toledo, at 
once a part and a symbol of that 
vast ecclesiastical structure which 

\ has so long dominated Spanish 

thought and Spanish Hfe, is the centre of 
Vicente Blasco Ibafiez’s remarkable novel. 
Protector and oppressor, friend and foe, 
the huge old building becomes for the 
reader well-nigh a living creature, a crea- 
ture at onee fearseme and pitiadle. Its 
shadow rests directly on the little group of 
people who appear in the book, dwellers 
all of them within the precincts of the 
Cathedral, and its servants; but in the‘ au- 
thor’s view, that shadow extends much 
further, stretching out over all Spain, 
stifling thought, arresting development. 
And this shadow and its effects he traces 
back throughout the history of his native 
country, to its beginning in that triumph 
of religious fanaticism which expelled the 
Moors, and the coming of the foreigners, 
those Austrian Kings among whom were 
the great Carios and his son, Philip Il. It 
is indeed noteworthy and very interesting 
to find that in this novel, written before 
the coming of the great war, Ibafiez points 
out the fact that the ‘‘ eold cruelty "’ and 
religious intolerance which ‘‘ foreign his- 
torians consider a purely Spanish product 
was really imported by the German Cae- 
sars. It was the German friar who came 
with his devout brutality and his crazy 
theology, not tempered as in Spain by 
Semitic culture.’’ And from the leaden 
weight beneath which these crushed her 
Spain is only now beginning to struggle to 
free herself. 

Something of that still feeble struggetie 
appears in this book, which portrays with 
an unsparing truthfulness certain results 
of the long tragedy of Spain and its slow 
decadence. As in that wonderful novel 
‘*The Cabin ’’ he showed us the country- 
folk of Spain, so in this book does Foafiez 
show us the servants and rulers of the 
Church, with the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Toledo at their head. It is a little world 
apart, this of the dwellers in the Cathe- 
dral. And they are literally dwellers in 
the Cathedral, living as most of them do in 
the ‘‘ Claverias *’ or upper cloisters, where 
are the little groups of rooms, the ‘* habi- 
taciones *’ assigned to the bell ringer, the 
** Wooden Staff,’’ whose duty it was to 
keep order and quiet in the church during 
service, the organist, or Chapel-master, 
and various other functionaries with their 
families. A lIcisurely, gossiping, poverty- 
stricken, under-fed little community, al- 
most unbelievably ignorant, living mental- 
ly and morally in the Midde Ages, fearing 
the wrath of the Archbishop as they feared 
nothing else, and finding their greatest ex- 
citement in his violent quarrels with his 
canons. Suddenly into this dim, secluded, 
mediaeval world comes Gabriel Luna, the 
dying revolutionist who is the leading 
character in the book and its author's 
mouthpiece. 

Born in the ‘‘ Claverias,’’ son of a fam- 
ily which through generation after genera- 
tion had served the Cathedral, and him- 
self destined for the priesthood in his bril- 
liant youth, Gabriel Luna has lived a wan- 
dering life full of misery and hardships. 
When he left the seminary to fight in the 
revolution it was in the spirit of a cru- 
sader. His first disillusionment came in 
the army; then followed years spent in 
France, and the gradual yet rapid change 
which transformed the devout seminarist 
into an agnostic. But Gabriel's was an es- 
sentially religious and proselytizing tem- 
perament, and he quickly threw himsclif 
into the war ‘‘against the social injustice 
that condemned millions of beings to pov- 
erty and misery for the happiness of a few 
privileged thousands.’’ But though he re- 
garded authority as ‘‘the greatest 
enemy,’ his natural gentleness made him 
abhor all violence. An idealist, he fixed 
his gaze on a distant future when “* the 
idea ’’’ would triumph through the evolu- 
tion of mankind toward perfection. Many 
of those with whom he was associated, 
however, did not share his horror of bombs 
and dynamite; accused of crimes he held 
in genuine abhorrence, Gabriel, who had 
returned to Spain after years of wander- 
ing over the Continent, was imprisoned 
and treated with such hideous cruelty that 
he came forth an old man, with the hand 
of death already upon him. Hounded by 
the police, unable, because of his wrecked 
lungs, to live in England, ‘* although Eng- 
land with its absolute liberty was the only 
land where he could have lived quietly and 
ignored,’’ he returned to Spain and to the 
Cathedral where his brother still lived in 
the ‘‘ habitacion '’ which had been that of 
their parents. It is with his coming that 
the book opens. 

No man can escape from himself; 
Gabriel, intending to remain as silent and 
as unobtrusive as one of the stones of the 





Cathedral, soon finds himself surrounded 
by a little group of admirers who want to 
hear about his travels. At first he only 
tells them tales of the different countries 
he has visited, but little by little the ardor 
of his beliefs and his proselytizing spirit 
begin to dominate him. The old eloquence 
flows back upon him, and he pours his 
hopes and ideals into the eager, unéom- 
prehending ears of his utterly ignorant 
listeners. The result is inevitable. The 


one thing in all his teaching which makes | 


a real impression on his hearers is the 
idea that “a certain portion of human 
felicity Delonged to them,” and this they 
resolved to possess immediately. At last 
Gabriel realizes that he has tried ‘* to 
teach these ignorant people in a few 
months what required a whole life of 
thought and study. *© * © In removing 
from the dulled brains the ‘prejudices of 
ignorance and the superstitions of the 
slave, he had only succeeded in making 
them daring for evil.*’ And in that trag- 
edy of flesh and of spirit, which ts the 
great culminating moment of the book, 
Gabriel's beautiful, idealistic, and vision- 
ary teachings bear terrible fruit of theft 
and murder. It is the same awful and 
ironic drama which has been enacted over 
and over again through all the ages. 

And {t {fs all the more terrible, because 
none of these people is really wicked. As 
wise old Aunt Tomasa, the gardener’s 
widow, telis her one-time playmate and 
present friend, the Cardinal Archbishop, 
**they are men, nothing but men.'’ The 
fiery old Prince of the Church himself, 
forced by his position to deny what is best 
and truest in him, the hard-working, pov- 
erty-stricken cobbler whose baby dies of 
hunger, these and ali the rest of the little 
group who become so real to us as we 
meet them in these pages, all have their 
good qualities, their kindly feelings, and 
their aspirations. They are real people; 
the author shows us their souls, and in 
thus revealing them and the forces which 
have made them what they are reveals 
something, too, of the soul of Spain. 

Broad in scope, vivid and impressive in 
its delineation of individual and social 
problems, dramatic at times, and always 
absorbingly interesting, ‘‘ The Shadow of 
the Cathedral ‘’ is worthy of its author, 
one of the greatest, if, indeed, he be not 
the ‘greatest, of living novelists. 
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LATEST BOOKS 


(Continued from Preceding Page) 
in the chemical and electrical cell, with their 
bearing cn disease. : 

PRUSSIAN POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY. By 

Westel W. Willoughby. 12mo. New York: 

D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

A study of its principlés and implications 
showing how Germany became a menace to 
democracy wherever that form of govern- 
ment existed. 








Travel 
FROM CZAR TO BOLSHEVIK. By F. P. 
Stebbing. 8vo. New York: John Lane 
Company. 00. 
An illustrated account of the author’s travels 
in Russia during the revolution. 





New Editiens 

MARINE GAS ENGINES. _ By Carl H. Clark. 
12mo. New York: D. Van Nostrand 
Company. 

A second edition revised and enlarged. 
ROOM NUMBER 3. By Anna Katharine 

Green. 12mo. New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $1.50. 

A collection of detective stories formerly 
published under the title, ‘‘ Masterpieces of 
Mystery.” 

SELECTIONS AND ESSAYS. By John Rus- 
kin. 1I2mo. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 

A new edition published in the Modern 
Student’s Library, with an introduction by 
Frederick William Roe. 





Miscellaneous 

FIGHTING THE SPOILSMEN. By William 
Dudley Foulke. l2mo. New York:-G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. §2. 

Reminiscences of the movement for civil 
service reform from 1883 to the outbreak of 
the war. 

THE SUGAR BEET IN AMERICA. By F. 
S. Harris. 12mo. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 

Besides describing the cultivation of the 
sugar beet, a great deal of attention is given 
to the sugarcane as it Is grown in the United 
States. The author is Director and Agron- 
omist of the Utah Agricultural Experiment 
Station. His book is published in the Rural 
Science Series edited by L. H. Balley. 
PRACTICAL HOME NURSING. By Louise 

Henderson. 12mo. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.50. 

An el ary d d textbook for 
trained attendants. 

THIS FAMISHING WORLD. By Alfred W. 
McCann. 8vo. New York: George H. 
Dorah Company. . 

The author is well known for his work on 
food adulteration. In his present work he 
takes up various problems of dict, influence 
of the war on our foods, &c. 
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COMMON CAUSE 


SAMUEL HOPKINS ADAMS 


HE soul of America is 
“Common Cause,” a ro- 
mance, not of the war in 
France, but of the war here at 
home against disloyalty and 
how it\was gloriously won by 
just such fighting pa- 
triots as the hero and 
heroine. 


Illustrated, $1.60 net 


SINISTER 
HOUSE 


By 
LELAND HALL 
ONE of the weirdest and most 
engrossing tales of mystery 
and terror in American litera- 
ture. “Well written and con- 
vincingly told, ‘Sinister House’ 
will appeal strongly to lovers of 
mystery stories.”—WN. Y. Herald. 


Illustrated. $1.50 net 
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BUCK 
By 
CHARLES D. STEWART 
FVERYONE will like Buck, 

a hustling, big - hearted | 
son of the Middle West, who 
comes to Chicago with only 
the knack of making friends 
and whose journey up the lad- 
der of fortune is as 
varied afid lively as a 
three-ringed circus. 


Illustrated. $1.60 net 


DEAR FOLKS 
AT HOME 
Cempiled and Edited by 
Lieut. Cooper 

HE glorious story of the 

United States Marines in 
France as told in their own 
letters from the battlefield to 
the “Dear Folks at Home.” 
A golden book of heroism and 
self-sacrifice. Pa 


IUusirated. $2.00 net 
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6 leer is plenty of the weird and mystic in 
“Blue Aloes,” there are incidents and scenes 
that you rarely encounter in modern fiction, there 
are thrills enough to more than satisfy you, and 
there’s the passion and romance of South Africa 
permeating the pages that gets into your system and 
carries you to the dreamy, fascinating Veldt which 


Cynthia Stockley knows so well. 


net at all booksellers: 


$1.50 net 





joyable book, whatever your preferences. 


Blue Aloes 


By CYNTHIA STOCKLEY 
Auther of “Poppy,” 


A thoroughly en- 
$1.50 


“The Claw,” “‘Wanderfoot,” etc. 
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New York - G6. P.Putnam’s Sons - toncon 
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America and Britain 
By ANDREW C. McLAUGHLIN, ¢ 


Head of the Department of History, Chicago University. 


In this book Dra McLaughlin makes clear to both America and Britain the historical 

dissension between the two nations. By their harmony 
the peace of the world can be made secure, and to the mutual comprehension essential ' 
thereto this work is a contribution of timely value. 


22.00 net at all bookstores. ‘ 


»E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Ave., New York 


connection and the causes of di 




















IMPORTANT! 


EXPERIMENTS IN 
INTERNATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


By Fraacis Bowes Sayre 


“What is a League of 

Nations?” In this new book 
Francis Bowes Sayre gives the 
answey. For months he searched 
untiringly into the records of 
the past, among archives of 
other countries, and he is the 
one man in America who can 
tell the world of the Leagues of 
Nations and experiments in 
International Administration in 
the past. He does not state the 
pros and cons, but gives fas- 
cinating facts hitherto unprinted 
in English. The book is invalu- 
able‘ to all those who wish to 
have a better understanding of 
this'*world-discussed topic. 


1 a one is asking, 


Post 800. Cloth, $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
NEW (Est. 1817): YORK 








‘ RE OER TOS RS O° TE EO 


Newest Books 
The League of Nations, 


Today and Tomorrow 
By H. M. Kallen. $1.50 


Letters of Susan Hale 
Have been called “letters of light.” 


Can Mankind Survive? 
By Morrison I. Swift. $1.50 


Racial Factors in Democracy 
By Philip Ainsworth Means. $2.50 


Marshall Jones Company 


212 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


F. BRETT YOUNG'S 


new novel The 
Creseent Moon 


Aromance of devotion in most 
extraordinary circumstances 
at one of the Jone outrosts of 
white civilization on the bor- 
ders of the African jungle. 

: Net, $1.75 


At all becketaves, pestaph cutna. 
E. P. DUTTON & CO, 681 Sth Ave, N. Y. 
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NOTABLE BOOKS 
IN BRIEF REVIEW 





THE LIFE OF" DAVID BELASCO. By Will- 
iam Winter. In two volumes. Illustrated. 
New York: Moffat, Yard & Co. 1, 


ILLIAM WINTER was at work | 
upon his ‘‘ Life of David Be- | 
lasco'’ up to the last day of | 


. his life. The dedication, to the 
memory of Belasco's mother, was the last 
thing that he wrote. He left the work, as 
a whole, almost completed, and in the 
months since his death his son, Jefferson 
Winter, has finished it according to the 
veteran critic’s notes; it stands now as a 
rmaonumental work, indeed, not only a life 
of a prominent stage manager, but a rec- 
ord of much that is interesting in the 
Jast half century of the American stage. 

It was, indeed, as part of a history of 
the theatre in the United States that Mr. 
Winter first planned his life of Belasco. 
That was in 1918. For various reasons, 
however, the actual writing of the memoir 
-—it was as a memoir that the “life "’ 
was regarded by its author—was not begun 
until October, 1916. From then until his 
death, June 30, 1917, Mr. Winter was at 
work on it‘almost constantly. 

Nor was the task easy. Jefferson Vein- 
ter points out that the supposition that 
information about a man still living would 
be of necessity easy to gather has been 
quite mistaken in this case. In the first 
place, the material that would have been 
the great treasure trove in gathering infor- 
mation about Belasco's early career was 
all destroyed in the San Francisco fire in 
1906. Furthermore. Mr. Belasco confesses 
to a wretched memory. His own recoliec- 
tions of dates and chronological records 
were frankly unreliable. His biographer 
has had to verify, and often to correct, his 
remembrances of this kind. The finished 
work of “Mr. Winter's ‘‘ Life of David 
Belasco '’ is the more, therefore, to be ad- 
mired. 

It is, first, the record of an interesting 
career, and, second, a book of American 
stage history. David Belasco was born in 
a cellar in San Francisco on July 25, 1853, 
at a time when the fortunes of his parents 
were at a desperately low ebb. Humphrey 
Abraham Belasco, the producer's father, 
was an English harlequin, who, finding 
hts calling more successful than re munera-, 
tive, gave it up in 1852 and emigrated to 
California—dreaming of a fortune in the 
goldfields there. He never made his fort- 
une, but as a shopkeeper in San [*ran- 
cisco, and later in Victoria, B. C., he ral- 
lied from the bitter poverty in which his 
first child was born. He is remembered 
as a modest, lovable person, says Mr. 
Wint?r; but he was never very prosper- 
ous; and David Belasco was a poor boy, 
who went to work, doing whatever odd 
jobs he could, when he was little more 
than a child. 

He evinced very early, however, his 
fondness for the theatre. He recited in 
public. He appeared in juvenile parts at 
the Victoria Theatre, playing the little 
Duke of York in Charles Kcean’s produc- 
tion of ‘* King Richard III."' there when 
he was 11. He wrote a play cailed ** Jim 
Black; or, the Regulator’s Revenge,"’ not 
long after the family had moved back to 
San Francisco, in 1865; and another, ‘‘ The 
’Roll of the Drum,’’ which he is positive 
was composed soon after the death of 
Abraham Lincoin—which means that it 
must have been written when he was no 
more than 12; he was only 11 when Lin- 
éoln was killed. He was trained in elocu- 
tion in San Francisco. He continued in 
school until 187], and during the biggest 
part of the next eight years Mr. Winter 
describes him as a “ nomadic bohemian " 
who roamed the San Francisco streets at 
night, recited melodramatic verses or dia- 
logues—sometimes of his own 
composition—in low dives, investigated the 
worst and the most sensational quarters 
and happenings of San Francisco, and ac- 
cumulated a deal of knowledge.which was 
of use to him later, when he was employed 
in writing sensational melodramas for the 
theatres of that and other Western cities. 
Mr. Winter finds it impossible to supply a 
chronological account of his early stage 
appearances in San Francisco, but finds 
mention of ‘“ his first appearance in Iead- 
ing business ’’ in a part wherein he “‘ dis- 
played much power’’ in 1871. “As for 
the parts he played, the list fills pages 
fn Mr. Winter's book. And among the 
iNustrations are interesting portraits of 
him as Hamlet, Mare Antony, Uncle Tom, 
Louis XI., Fagin, and Armand Duval. 

So on through the picturesque career 
the record takes us, bringing Belasco to 
New York, telling of his work as stage 
manager of_the Madison Square Theatre, 
his early association with Charles Froh- 
man, his acquisition of his first theatre, 
his determination to make Mrs, Leslie 
Carter a successful star, and the other and 
More recent incidents of his work as one 
ef the foremost managers in America. Mr. 
Winter also writes at length on his con- 
fict with the Theatrical Syndicate. 

As a record of a long period in the his- 


shockers "’ 





tory of the theatre, where that history 
touched David Belasco’s adventurous ca- 
reer, the interest of Mr. Winter's book 
is obvious, The illustrations, too, are as 
interesting as they are numerous—which 
is saying a good deal, for there are scores 
of them. Yet Mr. Winter has not written 
merely as the panegyrist, or as the imper- 
sonal biographer. He was the critic al- 
ways. Through all his friendship for Mr. 
Belasco and his admiration of the man- 
ager’s work there were certain points on 
which he disagreed with him, and he did 
not hesitate to make those points plain. 
His references to actors, playwrights, pro- 
ductions, are frankly judging: he has told 
us what he thought about all these people 
and things, how they impressed William 
Winter as critic. That that makes his 
book all the more interesting goes without 
saying. The reader may not always agree, 
of course. But he is sure to find the 
comments and summaries good reading. 

The original cast for each of Mr. Be- 
lasco's productions is included, with a 
short story of every one of the eaHier 
plays and a record of its presentation. -A 
detailed chronology is appended to the 
book. 


WITH OUR MARINES 


WITH THE HELP OF GOD AND A FEW 
MARINES. By Brig. Gen. A. W. Gatlin. 
With the collaboration of Walter, A. 
Dyer. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 


HIS is a business-like war book, the 


kind one might expect from a soidier | 
| who has won.the admiration and affection 
| of his men. When we remember that those 


men were the marines who fought at 


Eelleau Wood the fact takes on a luminous |! 
significance. Tor it is hardly too much to | 


say, as Mr. Dyer says in his introduction, 
that if justice were done, the battle of Bel- 
leau Wood would take its place beside that 
of Thermopylae and the other crucial bat- 
tles of the world’s history. 


We shall need the perspective of time 
to judge of these things aright, but in 
the light of the present it is not too 
much to say that this mélée in the 
woods, this bit of struggle for a bit of 
ground smailer than Central Park, 
marked the turning point of this whole 
war. For if the marines had not 
driven the Germans out of Belleau 
Wood it must have gone hard with the 
Allies in that sector The Germans 
would, in all probability. have been en- 
abied in another day or two to bring up 
their reserves and their heavier guns, 
and nothing but a miracle could have 
saved Paris. It was the Americans who 
held that: Metz-to-Paris road, and no 
less a personage than Premier Clem- 
encean is authority for the statement 
that the United States marines were 
unquestienably the saviors of the city. 
When the engagement was over and 
the Germans had been driven back. 
General Degoutte, commanding the 
Sixth Army of France, signed a special 
order changing the name of the Bois 
de Belleau to the Bois de la Brigade de 
Marine. 

Brig. Gen. Catlin led the Sixth Regiment 
of Marines as Colonel! at the battle of Cha- 


teau-Thierry and Belleau Wood, and, after | 


he was shot down by a German sniper, di- 
rected a large part of the engagement from 
the bottom of the trench where he was 
lying bleeding to death. He was only car- 
ried off in the nick of time to save his life. 
His narrative is the sort we should expect 
from such @ man—terse, direct, vivid. 
The book is copiously illustrated by dia- 
grams showing terrain, positions of troops, 
advances, &c. It is too bad we have not 


had more of this sort of war book, written | 
by professional soldiers with experience | 
| and knowledge. General Catlin brings you 


into the very heart of battle; you do not 


feel that you are looking through the eyes | 
of a myopic onlooker. Here is an example | 


of his vivid style: 

At the right moment the Americans 
opened up with a slashing barrage. 
Shrapnel, machine-gun, and rifle fire 
were poured into those advancing lines. 
It was terrible in its effectiveness. The 
French told us that they had never 
seen such marksmanship practiced in 
the heat of battle. If the German ad- 
vance had looked beautiful to me, that 
metal curtain that our marines rang 
down on the scene was even more so. 

The German lines did not break; they 
were broken. The boches fell by ‘the 
scores there among the wheat and the 
poppies. 

They hesitated, they halted, they 
withdrew a space. Then they came on 
again. They were brave men; we must 
grant them that. Three times they 
tried to reform and break through that 
barrage, but they had to stop at last. 
The United States marines had stopped 
them. Thus repulsed with heavy losses 
they retired, but our fire was relent- 
less; it followed them to their death. 
They broke and ran for cover, though 
their first line hung on till dark, north 
of Champillion. 

It was a terrible slaughter; the mere 
thought of such wholesale killing is 
enough to curdle Christian blood. But 
we had whipped the Hun. We had 
turned that part of his advance into a 


( Continued on Page 52) 
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Chautauqua 





Have You Left School? 


with a diploma, or without it? In either case, you of 
course do not wish to leave off being educated. When 
education ends, life ends. 


Take a Reading Course 


Everybody reads, but too many read without any plan, 
and to no purpose. The college grad i 
people in the need of system, but a little more likely to 
realize his need. The Chautauqua Reading Course is 
useful alike to the person of limited training, who labors 
many me over each book, and the critic or vigorous 

of affairs who can sweep thru them all in a few hours. 
For either, a group of related, intelligible, and competent 
studies leads to a well rounded result. 


Don’t Read at Random 


For many years, the very mention of a reading course has 
meant without further explanation the Chautauqua Read- 
It was the first and is still the best and it 
alone has a world-wide fame. 
for a year. Are you tired wasting your odd minutes? 
Write for free synopsis or mail this ad, signed, to Box 31 


Chautauqua (zeal . 
Hgituul 
_ 


« 
Hl 


uate is like other 


The cost is trifling, $6 


Institution 
New York 











To continue | 
| what Mr. Dyer says on this point: 


DUTTON’S BOOKS ON PSYCHIC PHENOMENA 


Life After Death 


By James H. Hyslop 


A study of the nature of the other life and of communication therewith. 
The author is Secretary of the American Society for Psychical Research, 


and has been making his investigations during twenty years. 


How to Speak with the Dead 


Simple, practical and direct, distinctly helpful, entirely sincere. 


Reality of Psychic Phenomena 


Net, $2.00 
By Sciens 
Net, $1.50 


By W. J. Crawford. 


A record of experiments with delicate physical apparatus which foreshadow 
remarkable discoveries in fields supposed to be wholly psychical. A second 
volume corifirming results that transcend any limit to physical science hitherto 


accepted. 


Net, $2.00 


Hints and Observations for Those 
Investigating Psychical Phenomena By W. J. Crawford 


Outlines the best conditions for communicating with the Unseen. Net, $1.25 


On the Threshold of the Unseen’ By Sir Wm. F. Barrett 


“The best book of its kind in English’’ say those who know. 


Phantasms of the Living 


Net, $2.50 


By Edmund Gurney, F. W. H. Myers, and Frank Podmore. 


Abndged Edition prepared by Mrs. Henry Sedgwick. The most valuable 
results of all the investigations of the Psychical Research Society. Net, $7.00 


“I Heard a Voice,” or The Great Exploration 


By a King’s Counsel. An astonishing record of spirit messages. 


Net, $2.50 





Postage extra. If unobtainable from your dealer, these may be ordered direct from 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Ave., New York 








Georges Clemenceau 


The most dramatic figure in the world to-day. 


What would you not have given to stand close to this wonderful man 
through France’s years of tensest strain, to hear him explain the under- 
currents of events, to see how one old man by his eloquence sustained 
the courage of a nation. To realize what his desire for France has been, 
and with what aims he comes to the peace table, read 


France Facing Germany 


“Notably interesting, illuminating, 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. New 


$2.00 net at all 
bookstores 


inspiring.”"—New York Times. 


681 Fifth Ave., 
York. 

















Myster 


By CHESTER K. STEELE 
“ ° ” 
Author of “The Diamond Cross Mystery. 
}2mo, cloth, net $1.50. 
Wrapper in color and four illustrations. 
A rapidly moving mystery tale and 
love story combined, introducing that 
inimitable Southern gentleman. detec- 
tive, Colonel Robert Lee Ashley, who 
fishes im more ways than one. A 
volume of many surprises and one 
which places this author high in the 
ranks of writers of detective romances. 


George Sully & Company 


373 Fourth Avenue, New York 








A VALUABLE SERVICE 


May be secured by subscribing to 

’ ° 
Temple Scott’s Literary Bureau 
A Menthly Book-Guide free—Advice on 
Manuscripts—Expert i 
values of Rare Books. §& 
pectus to Temple Scott, 101 Park Avenue, 
New York. 
Temple Scott's Book-Guide will be sent 
free to Non-Subscribers on receipt of 56 
cents for year's postage. 

















DEALING IN RARE BOOKS, 
Rare books wanted or for sale aduertised 
regularly in the Book Kachange of The 
New York Times Review of Books every 
Bunday. Best medium for locating od@ 
volumes, valuable smanuscripis, aute 
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AMERICA SHAKING 
HANDS WITH ENGLAND 





SHAKING HANDS WITH ENGLAND. By 
les Hanson ‘Towne. New York: 
George H. Doran Company. $1. 


BRITISH-AMERICAN DISCORDS AND 
CONCORDS: A Record of Three Cent-° 
uries, Compiled by The History Circle. 


New York: .G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


R. CHARLES HANSON TOWNE, 
M editor of McClure’s Magazine, 
was one of a group of American 
editors who last Summer visited 
England for the purpose of ‘' shaking 
hands.'’ The little book that he has writ- 
ten as a result of that trip is neither a 
diary nor a detailed record, but a collec- 
tion’ of impressions, varied, vivid, signifi- 
cant. The bond between America and Eng- 
land is very close now. The old irritations 
and misunderstandings have been brushed 
aside or forgotten. The fundamental kin- 
ship between the two peoples is felt very 
poignantly, as something strong and great 
and enduringly vigorous. That it should 
not thus endure seems unthinkable to us 
now—and not the less must we welcome 
books such as these—-Mr. Towne's little 
volume and this record compiled by The 
History Circle—to cement more firmly the 
bond. 
Says Mr. 
visited: 

It was a privilege to be In England 
and to ese. at first hand, all that she 
has accomplished She will not speak 
her own praises; therefore, we on the 
other sida of the worid must tell of her 
wonder in the days when sorrow stood 
at her door. Engtand the Magnificent— 
in that way I shall always think of her 
Dow. 


Towne of the England te 


So he gives us bits of his trip to Eng- 
land, and of what he saw ‘there. He %¢iis 
us, for instance, just how Britain denied 
herself food that her ships might carry and 
convoy our soldiers overseas. He writes of 
the friendship and simple camarade-ie of 
British and American sailors, and of the 
thoroughgoing fashion in which the two 
fleets joined hands in their great work—we 
must join our hands forever, he adds. And 
he writes, too, of things which we now 
know to be very English—though we have 
not always known that, just as we have 
not always known that endurance and con- 





tinued dogged heroism was a characteristic | 


of ike French. Mr. 
surprised he was when he dined in a great 
London restaurant to find everything so 
gay, the women so beautifully gowned, the 
atmosphere so pleasant and so like the days 
of peace—and then he tells us how he 
learned the reason for the gayety. These 
beautifully dressed women, with their 
laughter and their bright talk, were enter- 
taining their husbands and sons and broth- 
ers on furlough from the front; there was 
scarcely a woman in the restaurant to 


Towne tells us how | 


| 


whom the war had not brought poignant | 


personal grief; but it was not their part to 
weep over that when the soldiers were at 
home; their task was to give them a happy 
time, a.bright memory to carry away. 
And the men in evening dress, Mr. Towne 
learned, were soldiers, permitted by the 
British custom to wear mufti on leave. 
He says: - 

For a brief interval they were being 
given a glimpse of the London life 
they missed and craved; and the wo- 
men were determined that they would 
do their part to make the evening loye- 
ly. After all, we would go mad if we 
brooded on the horrors of the war. every 
day. * * * And as I looked around 
the room I saw it with new eyes. I 


saw it as the soldier dead would like 
to have had it for their comrades who 
were left. 


In telling of another incident, he writes: 


The English always smile at their 
own nobilities. You cannot beat a 
eople like that. They simply will not 
e downed. 


These are the people who go without 
sugar and butter and milk gladly; and 
in the theatres, at the revues, there’ 
were always jokes about rations. 

There is a brief record of a short visit 
to France in Mr. Towne's book, too, and 
a tribute to the French that matches that 
to the British. But it is of “ shaking 
hands with England” that the book espe- 
cially treats. And at the end the author 


gays: 
The Anglo-American Alliance must 
come about. It is up to every Ameri- 


can and every Britisher to see to it, to 

do his personal share in bringing about 

a closer relation between England and 

America. 

We have shaken hands cordially. 
Does that mean nothing? 

It means everything. It means en- 
during friendship, and the safety of 
the world. 

The History Circle first met at the City 
Club of New York in May, 1917, to study 
and present in simple form past national 
and international experiences for such 
light as they may throw on present events 
and policies. The Circle's membership is 
restricted to American citizens, and com- 








| 


prises historians of authority, business 
men, editors, engineers, writers, and | 
ethers. A committee of the members was | 


at work for over a year in the prepara- 





tion of this brief and vital monograph on 
Anglo-American relations—which consti- 
tutes, by the way, the first of a series. 
It is a book not only timely, but enduring- 
ly significant. At the conclusion of the 
volume the authors state: 


George Washington had the swpport 
not only of Americans but of the best 
minds in England * * * he not only 
founded the American Commonwealth 
of States, but the example he thus 
set showed Britain how to evolve the 
Britannic Commonwealth of Nations. 
He was not only ‘‘ the father of his 
Country,’’ hé was also '‘ the Founder 
of the British Empire.’’ Yet even this 
dual réle gives him and his fellow- 
patriots but half their due, for they, 
more than any other group of men, 
accelerated the growth of modern de- 
mocracy, English-speaking democracy, 
the democracy after which are fashion- 
ed@ afl great modern democracies. 

Justice, therefore, requires that In 
America we give to Washington and his 
associates not merely the credit due 
them for their accomplishments tn 
America, but that broader measure of 
credit accorded them by Britain for 
what they have done for al? English- 
speaking peoples. And, simultan¢ous- 
ly, we should give proper credit to the 
British origins eof American democ- 
Tacy. ° 

The joint heritage and common duty 
such antecedents have transmitted to 
all the English-speaking peoples are 
clearer today than ever before , 

We see our need of the unity of the 
English-speaking peoples. 


Different as they are, these two little 
volumes that point the same’ lesson may 
well be companion books. 





NATIONAL HONOR 


WHAT IS NATIONAL 
Perla. With a special 
Norman Angell. $1.50. 
ERHAPS the most interesting thing in 

this suggestive book is the “ sympo- 
sium" which Mr. Perla has gathered 
giving over 150 opinions on national hénor 
culled from Aristotle to Colonel Roosevelt. 

It emerges clearly from these citations that 

the term has no universal application 

whatever, that its interpretation {s local, 
vague, and contradictory. This is the pre- 





HONOR? By Leo 
introduction by 


cise reason why The Hague conferences 
have left its definition in obscurity. 

It is because this phrase, “ nationa! 
honor,” through the accrued meaning of 


centuries of bloodshed and suffering, pas 
come to have a significance which stirs 
the emotions irrationally, without refer- 
ence to practicality or ultimate justice, 
that it forms so deadly a slogan. The re- 
action to it is “ direct,” without the me- 
diation of reason. Yet Mr. Perla is clear- 
eyed enough to see that the pacifists’' prop- 
aganda to combat its influence has been 
essentially unsound, psychologically false 
They have bent their efforts to proving 
that wars generally have an econom'c 
basis, and that they are economically 
wasteful, forgetting that though the causes 
of war may have been economic, the mo- 
tives for which men fought them were as 
far removed from the cause as possible: 
The program in general of all pacifist 
Propaganda has been based upon the 
erroneous assumption that the under- 
lying reason for war, in fact the ‘*‘ only 
remaining obstacle to peace,’” is that 
men believe in the economic and other 
advantages of the military system, and 
that once this intellectual prop has 
been removed, men will no longer see 
any sense in fighting. This false view 
that men fight out of a finely caiculat- 
ed economic hedonism, out of intel- 
lectual persuasion of the advantages of 
war, has been the Achilles tendon of all 
pacifist technique. 








—r 





The real reason has been an intangible | 


of honor and, in disregarding this 
motive, the pacifists have ignored the 
dynamic, impelling force in mass psychol- 
ogy. Mr. Perla’s book is an attempt to 
define this force. 
ble of definition; it is an emotion. Since it 
is an emotion capable of destructive and 
constructive uses it must be so defined and 
codified to render the discrepancies and 


sense 


But he finds it impossi- | 


contradictions to which it leads visible to | 


the naked eye, to the man on the street. 
Mr. Perla's 
ject it shall be to make national honor 
international, and to enlist in favor of this 
international code the sentiments that men 
now feel for the national. It is a stimulat- 
ing and thoughtful bock at once realistic 
and hopeful. 





American. Diplomacy 


A volume by John Bassett Moore en- 
titled ‘‘ Principles of American Diplo- 
macy *’ appears as a contribution to Har- 
per’s Citizen Series. It contains the entire 
text, with few alterations, of the author's 
‘*Ameriean Diplomacy: Its Spirit and 
Achievements,’ which was published in 
1905, and additional matter that serves to 
bring that work down to date. Included 
in the new matter is a chapter that deals 
with Pan-Americanism. (Harper & Broth- 
ers. $2.) 


plea is for a court whose ob- | 














AN innocent school boy escapade in the 
slums of Chicago—a glimpse of life 
in its vilest phases—a harmless prank, 
but a momentous incident in Jim 
Clarke's life. It changed his nature—it 
intervenes between him and his greatest 
desires—it costs him the girl he loves be- | 
cause he is poor while his rival is rich. | 

: How Jim plays the game—how recent 
world developments have stripped life of 
its shams and love of its commercialism 
are told in this unforgettable novel of 
marital life. Ask any bookseller for- 


The Wine of | 
Astonishment 


By Mary Hastings Bradley 
Author of “The Splendid Chance,” 


Are a poor man’s 
sins a rich man’s 
privileges? 








ele. 








This Is An oe Book—$1.50 per copy 


























Books by Theodore Roosevelt 
The Great Adventure 


* Col. Roosevelt’s Last Published Mescage to the American People 
“Classic contributions to the philosophy of citizenship and 

of patriotism.” The essay which gives title to this book has the 
quality of # true valedictory. Written only a few weeks before 
his death, it expresses his own heroic attitude toward life and 








death: “Both life and death are parts of the same Great Ad- 
venture.” $1.00 net. 
America and the World War Life Histories of American Game 
$1.00 net. Animals. 2 vols. $10.00 net. 
Afri Game Trails i 1.50 wet. 
With illustrations from photo- ia Rough souabs $ = 
graphs by Colonel Roosevelt and Outdoor Pastimes of an 
other members of the expedition! American Hunter $3.50 net. 
and 8 photogravures. brig net. | Beok-Lover’s Holidays 
Through the Brazilian Wilderness in the Open -« $2.00 net. 


wit ith illustrations from photo- 
graphs by Kermit Roosevelt and 
other members of the expedition. | Essays $1.50 net, 
$4.00 net. Oliver Cromwell $2.00 net 


CHARLES SCRIBNERS SONS 
FIFTH AVE. AT 48°ST. NEW YORK 


ens ee 7 = 


History as Literature and. Other 




























Suggestions 
The Tin Seldier 


Oo iw RATH "S oP oun 
LIBRARY Desert of Wheat 


es "Grey 
If you enjoy mcton, here’s your opportunity to 
read economically. The Library provides you with 
all the’latest popular novels at a small rental fee. 
~—A fresh, clean copy of each book when required. 
You rent books only when you wish to read. Start 
and stop when you please. No yearly membership 
required. Investigate to-day, save money, and get 
the new books when you want thern. 
H 

2 Rese St Arends (U. 8. Ex. 21 West 43th St. 

2 Madison Ave. (at 59th St.) 
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Who Cares? 
Cosmo Hamilne 
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604 fith St., 
John A. Roberts & Co., Utica, N.Y. 
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While Paris Laughed 


Being Pranks and Passions of the Poet Tricotrin 
By LEONARD MERRICK 


Anyone who knew Paris when that laughing city was the world’s play- 
ground will find here a delicately tinted portrait in miniature of the 
thing he loved—gay, brilliant Paris at play. The book’s light inconse- 
quence is extraordinarily skilful, exceedingly amusing. The escapades of 
the elegant, preposterous Tricotrin and his absurd companions aré ridicu- 
lous in the extreme, but they are the effervescence of an irrepressible 
lightheartedness that is.a gift of the gods. There is scarcely one novelist in 
a generation who can transfer it to‘print without dulling its sparkle. 

In these days there is only Leonard Merrick. 
“Had Leonard Merrick been born in France his brilliancy, wit, pathos and keen 

Insight into life would have made his name a.household’ word no léss than Alphonse 

Daudet.’’—The Nation. ’ 


Price, $1.75 net (postage extra). At a!l book stores. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Ave.“New York 


























CASH PAID F OR BOOKS 


Highest prices paid for single good 
books and complete Libraries Ca 
made anywhere. Specially wanted: ers 
Edition Britannica; Jewish and Catholic 
Encyclopedias; sets of Mark Twain, Kip- 


WE SELL—ALSO BUY 


BOOKS 


ling and other fine sets. 
- , ALEXANDER M. BR » Inc. 
DAVIS’ BOOKSTORE, Soemuway SrRtur, sew TOES” 
yuck from City a 
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rout. We had tasted his blood and we 
had not forgotten the blood of our own 
who had been slain. * © And the 
men who had done it, ‘that battalion of 
the Fifth Marines, were the ones who 
had walked all the te Belleau 

Wood two days before, when their 

camions broke down. 

Besides a complete history of the action 
of the American marines during the war 
the author gives a sketch of their history 
om land and séa since their organization. 
They were first organized by resolution of 
the Continental Congress on Nov. 10, 
177%. They served in the Revolution, the 
war with Tripoli, the war of 1812, the 
Mexican war, the civil war, and a hun- 
dred affairs of less importance. It is no 
wonder the name has come to be a symbol 
for bravery all over the civilized world. 
This reputation is the more understand- 
able after we read this modest self-effac- 
ing yet nevertheless glowing record of a 
man who took command in battles already 
tmmortal. 


THE WOMAN | CITIZEN 


THE YOUNG WOMAN Gries. By Mary 
a— New York: The Woman's Press. 





THE WoRay CTTIZEN: A General Hand- 
book Civics, with Special Considera- 
tion M Women's Citizenship. By Mary 
Sumner Boyd, Chairman of the Research 
Department of the Lesife Bureau of Suf- 
frage Education. With an Introduction 
by Carrie Chapman Catt, President of 
the International Woman's Suffrage Al- 
liance and President of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany. $1.50. 

INCE the franchise was extended to the 
women of New York State a number 

of ‘‘ women voters’ handbooks’’ have 
been published, some brief guideposts on 
the road to citizenship tn New York, others 
more general studies. Neither of these 
books comes under the first named head. 

**The Woman Citizen '’ is a collection of 


_facts from many parts of the country, a 


consideration of many conditions in our 
National, State, and community life. Mrs. 
Austin’s book, on the other hand, cannot 
be classified as a ‘* handboox °° at all. 

** The Young Woman Citizen "’ is a most 
excellent book, a call to service, indeed, to 
the young women of America. The fore- 
word states: 

The significance of this book is ne 
insistence upon conscious pio vai 

for citizenship as wide as the wertd 

itself. The writer does not dictate what 

the young woman citizen must do to 
build into the world democracy to 
which America is so surely committed; 
she has chosen rather to set up certain 
fuideposts for a working philosophy of 
citizenship. The fundamental convic- 
tion on which the book is built is that 
the new day in world politics will come 
only through the combined efforts of 


“ men and women who have faith in 


each other and are willing to pay the 

costs of social awareness. 

And throughout the book is indeed the 
presentation of a ‘‘ working philosophy of 
citizenship.’’ It is not a handbook that 
tells how the Vice President is elected or 
what is the number of Congressional Rep- 
resentatives apportioned to the City of 
New York; it does not even: relate the 
stories of great political events, good and 
bad, in our history; rather does it 
point out the responsibilities, the duties, 
the privileges, of that service that is citi- 
zenship. The book is full of pregnant 
paragraphs, suggestive sentences. It ts 
written in a style that is pleasing withal, 
as well as stimulating, and the young wo- 
man citizen owes the author very” real 
thanks. 

Not the least valuable feature of the 
volume is its fine bibliography on matters 
relating to citizenship and democracy. 

Mrs. Boyd’s handbook is a mass of in- 
formation, clearly and interestingly pre- 
sented, with little anecdotes and instances 
here and there to keep the array of in- 
formation from being heavy or dull. The 
book is in two parts, ‘* Acquiring Citiven- 
ship "’ and ‘* Applying Citizenship,”’ with 
appendices that state the general prin- 
ciples of the leading parties. The volume 
also includes the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the Constitution of the United 
States. 


ECHOES AND REALITIES 


By Walter 
Doran Com- 





ECHOES AND REALITIES. 
Prichard aoe George H. 
pany. 

EW books a a clearer impression of 
their author as a man than does 

** Echoes and Realities.’” If the reader 

had never teard of Mr. Eaton except 

through the present book, he could recon- 
struct him, were he a reasonably discern- 
tng reader, as accurately as Agassiz is said 
to have reconstructed the fish from a single 
bene presented to him. It is a wholly 
Bleasant impression, too. As truly as 
Eaton in the 


@eugh we had seen Mr. 





flesh, we know him to be gentle and fine- 
natured, a hater of crowds, a good deal of 
an idealist, a sincere lover of beauty, by 
instinct a naturalist, and by reason one of 
those men who seem radical to themselves 
and a bit old-fashioned to the radicals. 

Two or three of the poems in ‘‘ Echoes 
and Realities,’’ written shortly after Amer- 
ica entered the world war, reveal a leaning 
toward pacifism which many otherwise 
gentle readers will hardly sympathize with, 
but whose sincerity is vouched for by the 
fact that their author is not now rampantly 
shouting on the other side, as so many 
early pacifists are doing. In fact, it took a 
certain courage to include these poems in 
a book polished after the complexion of 
events had so markedly changed from what 
they were when they were written; a cour- 
age which deserves better, in a sense, than 
ft will receive; for ‘‘ Preparedness ’’ and 
‘* Town Meeting °’ carry their penalty with 
them, fn being the poorest poems in the 
book, not only from a patriotic but from a 
Uterary point of view. 

Lovers of Mr. Eaton’s work will be glad, 
however, to find most of the poems in 
**Echoes and Realities ’’ concerned with 
the subjects for which the author has an 
instinctive, not a reasoned, passion, and 
upon which he speaks with an authentic 
accent—the fields and mountains and for- 
ests of his beloved Atlantic seaboard. Here 
he is at home. He tells us how 

A goldfinch swoops into the cosmos 


an 

Tw sway there like a Japanese design; 
how in the slow, fine rain of a January 
thaw, the needles of the dripping pines 
cling together until 

It seemed the trees were thinner, and 

let through 

More of the gray light than on sunny 

days, 
and how toward night 
A wind arose and shook the pines to 
speech e 
The west niet clear; the 
lawn and bed 

Were crinkled into gold; a bird sang out 

To bid the day farewell. 

Dozens of lines like these might be 
quoted, lines full of a lover's close observa- 
tion, closer even than that of the scientist, 
and expressed, it not with any startling 
originality, at least with sweetness, sim- 
plicity, and dignity. We confess that we 
wish that Mr. Eaton might have refrained 
from mentioning the ‘‘ pad ‘’ upon which 
he indites these lines—it is not a beautiful 
word, and the public really doesn’t care 
whether he makes his nature-notes upon 
Paper or upon his cuff. 


MORE “MABLE” LETTERS 


*“ THAT'S ME ALL OVER, MABLE.” By E 
Streeter. Illustrated by Corporal Breck. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes. 75 cents. 
HE author of ‘‘ Dere Mable, The Love 

Letters of a Rookie,’’ here continues 
his learned and passionate epistles. 
These letters might cure a _ confirmed 
melancholia; the humor of the Dere 
Mable letters remains undiminished. Bil! 
is in a Southern camp, he describes his 
military duties, his jail-sentence, the stu- 
pidity and mysteriousness of military life. 
Almost every page is quotable; here is a 
sample of Bill's genial observation: 


Im goin to send you one of the tor- 
petoes they shoot out of the guns. 
There lyin all over the lot. As far as 
I can see there just as good as new. 
The Captin said not to touch any of 
em case they mightent have exploded 
and was liable to go off when you 
handied them. I¢asked them where 
they was going to but he couldnt see a 
joke if you hit him with it. Im not 

- taking no chances though Mable. I 
always carry a hammer and I pound 
each one of them good before I pick 
em up. 

Im beginning to think all this stuff 
about the mountin ears bein wild is a 
lot of fake. I been out with Angus 


Pools on 





Mackenzie three times huntin stills an ~ 


the nearest thing we found to one was 
a fello what sold Bevo. An they don't 
seem to be very wild. They come round 
and get our dirty wash every day or 
two and the only wild thing is me when 
they bring it back. They all seem to be 
mixed up on the shavin regulashuns. 
They shave there necks and let there 
whiskers grow. 

Give my regards to your mother and 
as far as Im concerned to your fa- 
ther to. 

Yours till better times 
BILL. 


. 

Bill's experience when he goes into soci- 
ety, his adventures with the lady who wore 
** nothin’ but jewels,’’ his witty sallies at 
the minister’s dinner, his secrecy when 
about to sail for France, and his letters 
from the ship add to the gayety of nations. 
Here is a Marconigram Bill sends from the 
boat: 

Dere Mable: Not feelin well today 
so am sendin this instead of ritin. 
Aint seasick. Just somethin the mat- 
ter with my stummick. Angus Mac- 
kenzie, skotch fello, says thats me all 





ts 
Bright and funny to 


me. 
Mable. Guess we'll all be dunk 
now. It'll be a ——— to have some- 


Loomis. 
thin foolish anyhow. 
all ups and downs.—Bill. 





SOLDIERS IN FRANCE 


A SOLDIER’S MOTHER IN I'RANCE. As 
Rheta Childe Dorr. Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill Company. $1.50 

RS. BORR'’S book is written primarily 

for the parents of soldiers in France. 

Her own son was in the service and wound- 

ed at Cantigny, so her point of view ts not 

that of the mere newspaper correspondent. 

Things which might otherwise have es- 

caped her emerged into salience because 

of her personal, as well as patriotic, in- 
terest in the American forces. She de- 
scribes conditions which the average 

American soldier had to meet, his chances 

for health, moral and physical, hospital 

conditions in the army, treatment of 
wounds, the food and discipline, the work 
of the ¥. M. C. A. and the Red Cross, of 
the soldier police in Paris. When she in- 
terviewed General Pershing she left him 
with a sense of relief; she felt that her 
son was safe in the care of such a man as 
he. Her book is full of advice and en- 
couragement to those with sons and rela- 
tives abroad; advice as to writing letters, 
glowing eulogy of the aeroic effo! of the 
medical men to cure and alleviate disease. 

But Mrs. Dorr’s narrative has abundant 

interest for the general reader even now 
that the war is over. There seem to be 
few aspects of the war in France that she 
did not look into; she saw Clemenceau and 
Albert Thomas, the Socialist leader; Gen- 
eral Pershing, and Mme. Avril de Ste. 
Croix, who is doing wonderful work in a 
repatriation hospital. She tells what the 
war has done for the Americans, physi- 
cally and mentally. One of the most in- 
teresting chapters, ‘‘ Our Boys Discover 
the Past,”’ 
fist objection to war, that it interferes 
with education: 

One of the stock arguments of the 
pacifists in trying to make war out an 
unmixed evil is that it sets back edu- 
cation. I am sure that many Amer- 
ican mothers nave had misgivings on 
this point,, and have deplored the 
necessity of interrupting their sons’ 
college life. But 1 want to assure them 
that their sons are learning more in 
France than any college could have 
taught them. They are learning 
French, for one thing, at least ail the 
enterprising ones are. Not the foolish, 
academic sort of ising they study in 
high school and college, the object be- 
ing to read Moliére and the classics, 
but the living language. 


Another thing the war has done for 
many of our soldiers, according to the 
author, is to instill in wavering souls a 
deep sense of nationalism where there was 
none before. 

There is one thing our soldier sons 
are leagning in France that is more 
valuable than the French language or 
history or any mere historical acquis- 
ition. Our men are learning the true 
meaning of nationalism, love of coun- 
try and the flag. 

Of late years we have had in the 
United States such a deluge of talk 
about ‘‘ internationalism ’’ that our 
young men had almost reached the 
point of being ashamed to feel patriot- 
ism. An insidious propaganda of paci- 
fism, beginning in elementary schools 
all over the country, had undermined 
the old Amefican pride in the flag. 


Mrs. Dorr goes on to give examples of 
young men who joined the army in this 
tepid spirit who became ardent Americans 
and who will always remain so. This is 
one of the interesting discoveries she made 
on a journey which she has recounted in 
an informing and often eloquent book. 





A CRY TO THE CROSS 


A CRY TO THE CROSS THAT WAS IN 

AIN. By Ch: arles Edward Alleyne Mac- 

Granny. ‘New York: Published by the 
author. 

Walking one day in Montreal the author 
of this invocation to the Pope at Rome to 
intercede in the war was impressed by the 
power of the Catholic Church over the 
mass of the people. As the procession of 
priests, monks, choristers, nuns, and other 
celebrants passed out of the cathedral, 
pedestrians bared their heads “and even 
the wheeled traffic halted in respect until 
the procession disappeared back into the 
church.” But what impressed the author 
most was the attitude of the laboring men 
in the vicinity of the cathedral. These, 
not content with baring their heads, ‘‘ at 
once laid down their shovels and pickaxes, 
removed their hats, bowed heads, folded 
arms, and kneeled right upon the thick 
slimy mud where they had been working, 
and maintained that reverential pose dntil 
the solemn spectacle passed from their 
sight.” It struck the author at once that 
if the Pope used this mighty Influence he 
might be sful in ing the war. 
He wrote the invocation, now printed for 
the first time, and sent it to the Vatican. 
It met, however, with no response. Hence, 
Mr. MacGeachy’s title, “A Cry te the 
Cross That Was in Vain.” 





is devoted to refuting the paci- | 
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ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKS 


FROM CZAR 
TO BOLSHEVIK 


By E. P. STEBBING. Author of ‘‘At 
the Serbian Front in Macedonia,” 
etc. With 28 Illustrations. 

Cloth, $3.50, 

This book was written in Russia 

while the events it records were evolv- 

ing. It is the best-balanced and most 

veracious chronicle that has come to 

light regarding a Russia torn to pieces 
between conflicting forces. 


THE HAPPY 
HYPOCRITE 


By MAX BEERBOHM. With 24 
Illustrations in Color by George 
Sheringham. Cloth, $7.50. 

‘ An edition de luxe of Max Beer- 

bohm’s classic, embellished with nu- 

merous full-page color plates, initial 
letters, title page, cover and end papers, 
drawn and designed by the eminent 

English artist, George Sheringham. 


THE FAIRIES’ 
ANNUAL 


‘ Presented by CECIL STARR JOHNS. 
Illustrated in Color and Black and 
White by the Author. Cloth, $3.00. 
A book of fairy-lore which will pro- 

vide numberless hours of amusement 
and delight. The stcries deal in great 
part with such natural phenomena 
as the Will o’ the Wisp, the Glow- 
worm lighter, and the Rain-Fairy, and 
in this respect it is probably unique 
among children’s books. 


RHYMES 
OF THE 
RED TRIANGLE 


Verses by HAMPDEN GORDON. 
Pictures in Color by JOYCE DEN- 
NYS. Boards, $1.25. 
A series of drawings in color illus- 

trating the humorous side of the Y. M. 

C. A. work, with a witty accompani- 

ment of verse. 


NOVELS 








THE 
FLAPPER’S 
MOTHER 


By MADGE MEARS, author of “The 
Sheltered Sex,” “The Candid Court- 
ship,”’ etc. Cloth, $1.40. 
The plot of this exceptionally in- 

teresting story centres around an at- 
tractive young girl who is saved from 
the unpleasant consequences of an 
unconventional step by the loving self- 
sacrifice of her mother. 


CAPTAIN 
MARRADAY’S 
MARRIAGE 


By THOMAS COBB, author of “Mrs. 
Pomeroy’s Reputation,” etc. 
Cloth, $1.40. 
An admirably told story of a mar- 
riage which takes place under excep- 
tional circumstances and is followed 
by decidedly unusual complications 


THE CHOICES 
OF AN ETONIAN 
By HORACE BUCKLEY. 
Cloth, $1.40. 
A charming story; a delightful blend- 


ing of school-life, love, and adventure 
at the Front. 
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opinion in their favor. « Though this book 
covers a vast range of their activities, it 
docs not exhaust them; it was written 
befere the recent Senate investigations, 
and there te no mention in the book of the 
insidious German press propaganda. But 
there is enough: the sinking of the Lusi- 
tania, (for which medals were struck off 
in Potsdam two days before the event hap- 
pened,) the naval bali conspiracy, the plot 
to destroy the fleet, the effort to disor- 
ganize labor, especially tm the longshore- 
men’s strike; the efforts, many times suc- 
cessful, to destroy munition plants; the 
burning of Hopewell, Vd.; the Welland 
Cana! conspiracy, the I. W. W. menace. 
It is these combined activities which fur- 
nish the action of the story: Bernstorff, 
Albert, von Papen, Boy-Ed, Rintelen, Fay, 
are all mentioned In person; the only fic- 
tional characters are Grant, a detective, 
and Dixie Mason, an actress, who wins the 
confidence of German spies to their undo- 
ing. 

How little the story departs from the 
facts is shown by the foilowing quotation: 


So it was that in the spending of that 
$50,000,000 Franz von Rintelen had built 
himself up practically a separate organi- 
zation with which he preyed upon ship- 
ping, industry and manufacture. River 
Pirates who swarmed the Hudson to scut- 
tle lighters, to start fires in cargoes, to cut 
hawsers and mangie the steering appa- 
ratus of tugs that they might crash into 
each other and sink their cargoes; se- 
called ‘’ Peace Councils *’ whicb strove for 
the spreading of propaganda on any kind 
of peace at any price—as long ax it was 
favorable to Germany; alleged ‘’ Embargo 
Conferences,’’ the sole object of which was 
to spread a feeling throughout Amenca 
that it was wrong for the United States to 
manufacture arms and ammunition which 
coukl be sold to the Allics—all these 
things lay within the province of Franz 
von Rintelen, to handle as he chose, 
with only an occasional conference with 
Bernstorff, at which he told of ms progress 
and laid forth his expense account for the 
official signature of the head of Germany's 
spy system in America. 


It is sufficient comment on Germany's 
methods in America before the war that 
even her Ambassador lends himself admir- 
ably for the villain’s réle in melodrama; 
this story is that truth which :s stranger 
than fiction. 


THE THREE SAPPHIRES 





THE THREE SAPPHIRES By W. A. 
Fraser. Illustrated by Arthur Hemine. 
New York: George H. ran Com- 
pany. $1. 


OMETIMES one is asked to recommend 
a war story, or a tale of brave adven- 
‘lure, or a study of wild animals, or a 
‘thrilling detective story, or a satisfying 
love affair; but one seldom finds ail these 
elements so strikingly fused into a convine- 
ing whole by the white. heat of absorbing 
interest as In this novel by Mr. Fraser 
The scene of the story is India, that se- 
cret, black East India where crafty native 
princes play off against each other Ger- 
man and English, seeking trade 
Premacy. The wily Indian prince, Ananda, 
son ind heir of the Maharajah of Darpore, 
is a handsome young man of engaging 
manners and never a moral, big or smal), 
to hinder his progress. Qne of his friends 
at Oxford 1s Lord Victor Gilfain, whom he 
has asked out for elephant shooting. Lord 
Victor has come rather suddenly. He has 
tried diplomacy with smal! success, for he 
is a transparent youth, and amiably be- 
stows Government secrets on a pretty. 
clever, young woman who uses the infor- 
mation thus achieved for the benefit of 
Germany. Gilfain must De got out of her 
way, and out of England; he must also be 
watched. Captain Swinton, once Captain 
Herbert, of the English Secret Service, 
goes with him. 
On the evening of their arrival at the 


su- 


Prince’s paJace above Darpore, their host 
diverts them with a dinner party and e 
wrestling match. ‘They await the other 


guests on a marble terrace overlooking the 
lovely city, the palace gardens and me- 
nagerie, and the magic lake of the Golden 
Coin. Of this lovely little lake the young 
Rajah tells the Englishmen strange stories 
and stranger prophecies. Centuries before, 
the body of the former ruler, literally 
loaded with jewels, had been placed in a 
golden boat which had then been sunk in 
the lake. Any thief who had since at- 
tempted to pull up the treasure had been 
drowned, by enchantment; but if a holy 
man, holding in his hand the Three Sacred 
Sapphires of their religion, should stand on 
the terrace in the time of the mwoha blos- 
som, the King would rise in his golden 
boat and would deliver India from the 
oppressor. 

As the Prince finishes his story, bis other 
guests, the Gerrnan Dr. Boelke, his private 
archacologist, and Major Finnerty, a 
splendid Irishman, head of the English 


others an uncut eval sapphire as large as 
a hen’s egg. This jewel bad been the 
clapper of a bell hung about the neck of a 
great sacred elephant which had wandered 
down from the mountain into the Irish- 
man’s compound. 

While the Major is displaying his marvel, 
Swinton notices eager glances passing be- 
tween the Prince and Boelke. Then the 
German deliberately insults the British 
race and obliges Finnerty to fight one of 
Anarida’s trained wrestlers. During the 
match, Boelke contrives to overturn the 
table where the sapphire has been laid, and 
when Finnerty, victorious, returns to the 
terrace, he cannot find his new treasure. 
Swinton, recalling the Prince’s story of the 
Three Sacred Sapphires, which shall deliv- 
er India, suspects his royal host, but can 
do nothing. Unfortunately, the royal host 
suspects Swinton, remembers stories of 


Service, and cleverly surmises that the 
bland Engtishman has come to India with 
a deeper mission than the nullifying of 
Gilfain’s mistakes. 

From here on the story is fuil of ad- 
venture tinged with that atmosphere of 
mystery suggested by its theme and set- 
ting. And it ends, as all such stories 
should, with the happiness of the prin- 
cipal characters and the satisfaction of the 
reader. 





SINISTER Hi HOUSE 


SINISTER HOUSE. By Leland Halli. 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.50. 
HIS is a mystery story of a strangely 
appealing quality. Against the back- 
ground of a typical American suburb, 
the houses of which, in the words of the 
contemptuous artist ~ Giles, look like 
‘* parages and schools,’’ the author has 
managed to project a genuine atmosphere 
of horror. The house of the title is not a 
concrete dwelling like the one inhabited 
by the narrator and his wife; it is a 
gloomy old piace on a cliff, kept in shadow 
on the brightest days by a clump of half- 
rotten ferns, lit by gas and candles, hung 
with heavy curtains, which later in the 
story form an effective screen for the sil- 
houettes of horrid and unearthly visitors. 
This house is occupied by Eric Grier and 
his wife, Julia. They are two charming 
people, and Pierre, who tells the story, and 
his wife, Annette, are very fond of them 
both. Annette, it is true, cannot under- 
stand why the Griers persist in living in 
an insanitary house like theirs when they 
might be occupying a nice concrete dwell- 
ing iike their own, with open plumbing 
and electricity. The author has done an 
ingenious thing in making the strange 
events of the story unfojd themselves to 
us through the eyes of two people so ab- 


solutely practical and ‘’ unghostly’’’ as 
Pierre and Annette. ‘’ If Pierre will see a 
ghost,’* the reader says to himself, ‘’ why, 


there must have been a ghost there!” 
For Pierre is made quite thoroughly clear 
to us before the occult events concerning 
the Griers begin as a cheerfu!, kindly, 
singularly untemperamental person, of 
bounding’ health, who likes nothing so 
much as pottering around in his garden on 
holidays and driving his little boy around 
in his Ford. The Ford indeed plays a 
prominent part in this story. Jt is some- 
what of a triumph to make this unro- 
mantic vehicle a factor in a mystery story, 
but it is characteristic of the author's 
method. He has managed to evoke horror 
with the use of commonplace materials. 
The story is just the right length; mys- 
tery stories should not be too long to read 
at one sitting. And it is safe to say that 
no reader will postpone ‘’ Sinister House "* 
to a second. 


ROOM NUMBER 2 





ROOM NUMBER 3. Evy Anne Katherine 
ureen. New York. Dodd, Mead & Co, 
$1.50. 


The stories in this collection were for- 
métly published under the title ‘‘ Master- 
pieces of Mystery,’’ a volume whicb has 
been out of print for severat years. The 
hew form in which the stories appear is 
attractive and the collection justifies re- 
printing. There are thrills in plenty—ex- 
quisite amethyst boxes containing marvel- 
ously wrought vials of the subtlest poison, 
little steel coils whose secret springs bring 
death at the merest prick, lost rubies of 
fabulous price, mysterious rooms with 
capricious wall-papers, chutes and trap- 
doors which open suddenly and plunge 
innocent men to death in the East River, 
gray ladies and misty houses and other 
sinister paraphernalia—they are ali here 
to delight the heart of the lover of mystery 
stories. Moreover, Mrs. Green has made 
ingenious use of her materials, the plots 
are intricate and page fee and 2 gpent of the 
of surprise at 





pale-eyed Captain Herbert of the Secret ; 














For sale at all 
bookstores 


By the Author of “The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse” 


The Shadow Cathedr 


WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLES, in his Introduction te this significant 
novel by Blasco Ibanez, calls the book: “‘one of the fullest and‘ richest in 
modern fiction, worthy to rank with the greatest Russian werk and 
beyond anything yet done in English.” 
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AN IMPORTANT BOOK 


GUARANTEES OF 
PEACE 
By Weodrew Wilson 





HIS timely volume presents 
Ti: a convenient and perma- 

nent form the public mes- 
sages and addresses of the Presi- 
dent, from January 31, 1918, to 
December 2, 1918. Among the 
most important public papers 
are the address to Congress, 
February 11, 1918; the famous 
“Force To The Utmost” speech 
delivered at Baltimore, April 6, 
1918, in behalf of the Third 
Liberty Loan; the address to 
the Congress, May 27, 1918; the 
Independence Day oration, and 
lastly, the eagerly awaited state- 
ment of December 2, 1918. 
“Guarantecs of Peace” supple- 
ments the two earlier collections 
of “Why We Are At War” and 
“In Our First Year of War.” 


Post 8ro. $1.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
NEW (Est. 1817) YORK 














Catherine Breshkousky’s 
Own Story 


THE LITTLE 
GRANDMOTHER 
OF THE RUSSIAN 
REVOLUTION 


Remimiscences and Letters of 

Catherine Breshkovsky 
Edited by 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 








“Her story is one of the most dramatic of 
modern times.”—Litery Digest. 

“It would be hard to find a recent 
novel that for pure entertainment surpasses 
this book."—The Outlook, New York. ~ 
“We have met with no more impressive 
human document of modern Russia than 





this,"—New York Tribune. 


New Popalar Edition Now Ready 
348 Pages $1.50 Net. 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, Boston 








The Revolution 
Absolute 


“The Hevolution Absolute" 
Charlies Ferguson—the Adminis- 
tration’s expert investigator of 
the political bearings of big 
business tn Europe, Asia, and 
America tains the principl 
of quick industrial mebilixation 
and stabilized presperity. 

The world’s most cre@ited au- 
thority on such matters says: 
** Since Bémund Burke no 
has written as Ferguson writes,’’ 
and@ another statesman of uni- 
versal reputation says: ‘““Wash- 
ington and Wall Street may not 
Hsten now, but I am sure events 
will justify his judgment.’ 

At Your Bookseller’s....... aoe $2.50 
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Cap’n Jonah’s 
-—Fortune— 


By JAMES A. COOPER 
new book 4 the — of = Abe, 


rekeeper 
}2mo., cloth, net a s100 wrapper in color 
and four ilfustrations 
Whether you are a “landlubber™ or an 
“old salt” you will enjoy immensely the 
reading of this wholesome story of Cape 
Code and its quaint fisher folk. 


George Sully & Company 
373 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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A Three-Hour Story 
That You Will Want 
To Finish at One Sitting 


THE 
WEB 


By Frederic Arnold Kummer 


It moves. It captures the 
interest instantly. It never 
Joses its hold for a moment. 
It carries you through fasci- 

nating mysteries, thrilling 
dangers. And there is a 
charming love story. 

All bookstores. $1.50. 
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The Challenge 


to Sirius 


By SHEILA KA YE-SMI TH 
Aather of ** Sussex Gorse” 
A study of the inner forces 
which drove a man’ from 
quiet Sussex through the 
American Civil War, into the 
forests of Yucatan and drew 
him back again. Impressive 
because of its quiet power. 
Net $1.90 
At all bookstores, postage extra. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Sth Ave., N.Y. 
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COLONEL ROOSEVELT’S| 
BIOGRAPHY 


T« authorized blography of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt will be published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons at some 
date in the near future not yet de. 
termined. Of all the many books about 
Colonel Roosevelt already written and yet 
to come this will without doubt be the most 
important, since it will be the most self- 
revelatory and intimate and will carry the 
sanction of its subject for its method of 
preparation as well as his approval of 
many of its finished pages. The work, by 
Joseph Bucklin Bishop, has beeh under 
way for the last year, had been wholly 
planned and approved before Colonel 
Roosevelt's death, and the author's prog- 
ress upon it had been aided by many con- 
versations with him about it. He assigned 
to Mr. Bishop, who was his intimate per- 
bonal friend for thirty years, the exclusive 
use of lis official and personal correspond- 
ence which is stored in the Library of Con- 
gress at Washington. It was Colonel 
Roosevelt's desire that his letters should be 
permitted, as far as possible, to tell the 
story of his public life, and Mr. Bishop 
‘fs conforming to that wish, so that, since 
Colonel Roosevelt was one of the most 
yoluminous of letter-writers and included 
among his correspondents’ many eminent 
personages in literary, scientific, artistic, 
and political affairs in both the United 
States and other countries, the book will 
afford not only a self-revelation of its sub- 
ject, but also, as its background, much 
picturing of the life of his time. 

Another very interesting volume, which 
will probably appear next Fall, will contain 
Colonel Roosevelt's letters to his children. 
Whenever he was separated from them, 
@ven while they were very young, he kept 
up a constant ‘correspondence, sending 
them frequent letters that entered into 
their own affairs with the genuine com- 
panion spirit. When they were very young 
his missives were mainly “ picture let- 
ters" consisting of crude but graphic il- 
lustrations which he drew himself. As 
they grew older he always found time, 
even In his busiest years in the White 
House and when he was traveling or ex- 
ploring, to write regularly to his children 
long letters full of incident, humor, anec- 
dote, interest in their occupations. In ad- 
dition to these the book will contain letters 

“to grown-up members of the family de- 
scribing the doings and sayings of the 
ehlidren. Reproductions of some of the 
“ picture letters " and portraits of the chil- 
dren will illustrate the volume, which will 
reveal one of the phases of Colonel Roose- 
velt's many-sided character heretofore but 
little known outside of his family and 
iatimate friends. 





Boni & Liveright are offering a prize :or 
@ design for the lining-paper to be used by 
them in their Modern Library series. All 
designs must be submitted before March 
1. The judges are J. Herbert Duckworth, 
Louis J. Boche, and Horace B. Liveright. 





Harper & Brothers announce for imme- 
diate publication ‘‘ Keeping Fit All the 
Way,” by Walter Camp; ‘‘ Too Fat to 
Fight,’’ by Rex Beach, and ‘‘ Gregg,’’ by 
ieta Campbell Springer. 





Frank H. Simonds, who is. now in Paris 
@s one of the American press representa- 
tives for the Peace Congress, is also gath- 
ering material while in France for the 
fourth and fifth volumes of his monu- 
mental ‘‘ History of the World War,’’ 
which will be complete in five large voi- 
umes. The third volume was recently 
published by Doubleday, Page & Co., who 
expect the early completion of the work. 
The fifth volume will include the proceed- 
tngs of the Peace Congress. 





Lieutenant Coningsby Dawson, whose 
several war books, ‘*‘ Carry On,’’ ‘‘ The 
Glory of the Trenches;"" 'and ‘‘ Out to 


Win,’’ will be followed the middle of this 
month by ‘* Living Bayonets: a Record of 
the Last Punch,’’ recently married Mrs. 
Helen Wright-Clark, daughter of Peter 
Campbell of Newark, N. J., and expects 
to sail with his bride for England imme- 
diately after the publication of his new 
book. 


Fannie Merritt Farmer's ‘* Recipe Cab- 
inet '’ is published in the United States by 
George Sully & Co., 373 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 





** What America Did ‘’ will be the title 
of the book ewritten by Mrs. Florence Finch 
Kelly, to be published in the latter part of 
this. Winter by E. P. Dutton & Co., de- 
ecribing in compact form all the efforts 
and achievements of the United States in 
the prosecution of the war, both military 
emé civilian. While not roing into detail 











in any subject the book will aim to give 
a concise survey of conditions, methods, 
and achievements in all the phases of the 
preparation of the fighting forces and of 





the mobilization of the nation behind 
them. 

William Yves Washburn, Jr., formerly 
on the editorial staff of the Century 


Company, but for the past year-an officer 
in the Tank Corps, U. S. A., has received 
honorable discharge from the army and 
has joined the editorial department of 
the George H. Doran Company. 





‘* Mexico Today and Tomorrow,’’ by 
E. D. Trowbridge, a survey of the social, 
industrial, political, and economic condi- 
tions which have prevailed in Mexico 


since the fall of the Diaz régime in 1911 ! 


and an outline of some of the problems 
now confronting the country, is ready for 
immediate publication by the Macmillan 
Company. 





Mr. W. S. Wallace, writing ir the Feb- 
ruary Bookman on ‘‘The Textbook Poison 
in Canadian-American Friendship,’’ says 
that ‘‘ it would be a matter for congratu- 
lation if the American Historical Associa- 
tion, which includes in its membership not 
only the foremost American historians but 
also many of the foremost Canadian his- 
torians, would institute an Index Expurga- 
tortus of history schoolbooks that, pro- 
mote international discord and urge on 
the educational authorities of both coun- 
tries the appropriateness of revising them 
or discarding them altogether. It would 
not be amiss, indeed, if all such books were 
gathered together and burned tn public, as 
the vanities were burned in Florence in 
Savonarola’s time.’’ 

Francis Bowes Sayre in his new book on 
“ Experiments in International Adminis- 
tration,” just published by Harper & Broth- 
ers, says that ‘'‘ The peace settlements of 
the past have all been founded on purety 
selfish interests, whether dynastic or na- 
tional; and they have had as their purpose 
the guarantee of specific territorial, »r- 
rangements rather than the guarantee of 
international justice and law as general 
principles to be impartially applied. If the 
treaty af 1919 is to succeed where others 
have failed it must be founded upon the 
broad interests of peoples.” 


THEFTS AND BORROWINGS 
IN LANGUAGE 


( Continued from Page 45 ) 
happily entitled a ‘‘ cow-catcher,”’ since 
the mother of the milky herd was the 
animal most likely to adventure itself upon 
the deadly track. 

One of the most instructive passages in 
Dr. Swann’s dissertation is that in which 
he sets forth the difficulty the French had 
in deciding upon a name for the railroad 
before they finally came to an agreement 
to call it a ‘* road of iron:'’ (chemin de 
fer.) More than half a score other names 
were proposed and actually got into use— 
“steam road,’’ (chemin & vapeur,) ‘‘loco- 
motive road,’’ (chemin a locomotive,) 
** road with rails,’’ (chemin 4 rail,) and 
**way of iron,’’ (voie de fer.) There were 
not a few who advocated a borrowing of 
the British word “ railway.’’ For several 
years the vocabulary was the scene of a 
struggie for life which resulted at last in 
the survival of the fittest—‘‘ read of iron.’’ 
And this was the word the Germans 
adopted when they in their turn began to 
build railroads—‘‘ iron road,"’ (Eisen- 
bahn;) end this adaptation of the word 
finally accepted by the French is evidence 
that the Germans were following the 





French,. as the [French borrowing of 
‘rail ’’ and ‘** tender ’’ and ‘‘ tunnel *’ is 
evidence that the French had followed the 
English. 


Dr. Swann also sets before us the host 
of names employed in France when the 


French were engaged in developing the 
horseless carriage and before they finally 
decided that after all ‘* automobile ’’ was 
the best word. It was called a ‘* steam- 
carriage,’" a ‘* petroleum-carriage,’” a 
‘* mechanical carriage,’’ a ‘‘ pyroballistic 
carriage,” and a ‘* vélocifére.’’ The last 
two of these are portentous vocables, and 
if either of them had been adopted we may 
be sure that it would have been abbre- 
viated promptly to ‘‘ pyro’’ or ** vélo"’ 
just as ‘‘ automobile '’ has been curtailed 
to ‘‘ auto."" The French primacy in the 
evolution of the automobile is abundantly 
disclosed in our English terminology, in 
whijch at least half a dozen of t'e most 
important words are French—‘‘ garage "’ 
and ‘* chassis,’’ ‘*‘ chauffeur’’ and ‘' Ili- 
mousine.’’ As yct no native equivalents 
have been devised for these foreign terms 
not yet really. assimilated, and, indeed, 
very difficult to assimilate. Of course, 
** garage °° is certain to acquire in time an 
English pronunciation—to rhyme appropri- 
ately with ‘‘ carriage.’’ But what is going 


* to happen to ** chassis ’’ and to * chauf- 


feur ''?. Each of them requires an accent 


+ on the final syllable, which is contrary to 


eur speech habits. I have been told that 





a 








in Norfolkshire ‘‘ chauffeur” has been 
rather brutally anglicized into ‘ shover,’’ 
but this does not seem likely to spread be- 
yond the borders of that Tory county. 

Although the flying machine was in- 
vented in America by the Wrights, work- 
ing on the foundation laid by Langley, it 
was taken up more enthusiastically in 
France. Dr. Swann cals attention to a 
fact not earlier made known that the 
French in their search for the new terms 
needed for the aéroplane drew on. the vo- 
cabulary of ballooning—just as they had 
gone to the terminology of canalling for a 
few of their railroad words. But they 
could find only a very few useful expres- 
sions in the vocabulary of the ‘‘ aérostat,’’ 
and they were forced to invent new terms, 
most of which have been taken over into 
English. To the French we owe “ avia- 
tion '’ and ‘‘ aéroplane,’’ for example. We 
have also borrowed from them the word 
‘‘hangar’’ to designate the barn in 
which the airplane is housed, although 
this French word is the exact equivalent 
of the English word ‘* shed.’’. We have 
given to ‘‘ hangar" the limited meaning of 
a ‘‘ shed for airplanes,’ whereas in French 
‘*hangar’’ means any kind of a shed. 
This is an example of the errors that any 
language is likely to make when Itt helps 
itself ceaselessly to terms from anotier 
tongue. ° 

Although “' aéroplane "’ ts still constantly 
{n use in England, it bids fair to be sup- 
planted by ‘‘ airplane,’’ and this will be 
an obvious improvement, first because a 
word of two syllables is simpler than a 
word of three, and, secondly, because we 
who speak English have to make a con- 
scious effort to pronounce the first two 
syllables of ‘‘ aéroplane.’’ The sound 
**a-ér’’ seems to be contrary to our 
speech habits, and we have a tendency to 
transpose the vowels and to pronounce 
a-tr’’ as if it were ‘‘ a-ré.'" Few of us 
can have failed to hear the aéroplane 
called an ‘‘ aréoplane.'’ There is in London 
an organization called the Aérated Bread 
Company, which operates a chain of dairy 
lunchrooms; and the cockrfey commonly 
speaks of the ‘‘ Aréated Bread “ompany."’ 

In his later chapters Dr. Swann deals 
with the nomenclature of the French re- 
publican calendar and of the decimal sys- 
tem, pointing out the hesitancy with which 
the new words came into being and the 
frequency with which Suggested terms 
were accepted, only to be speedily dis- 
carded. Then he catalogues the extraordi- 
nary variety of new words for new ideas 
with which the French had suddenly to 
provide themselves in consequence of their 
adoption of Liberty, Equality, and Fra- 
ternity. As they passed from the rule of 
autocracy to the democracy of a constitu- 
tional republic, they had to supply them- 
selves with novel expressions for things 
unknown to them so long as they were 
the bondmen of the Bourbon Kings. And 
he quotes a pertinent passage from Dar- 
mesteter: 

Universal suffrage has not always ex- 
isted in politics—but it has always ex- 
isted in linguistics. In matters of lan- 
guage the people are all powerful and 
infallible, because their errors sooner or 
later establish themselves as lawful. 
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QUERIES AND ANSWERS: 





B. T.—Can you tell me the name of the 
author ef the lines given below and 
@ Waere I may find the complete poem 
from which they are quoted? 
‘When the box of Pandora was opened on 
With the list of what Fate for each 
At the i of {lls the kind dess 
string god 


And slipped in three biessings—wife, 
children, and friends. 


The poem from which the lines are tncor-~ 


rectly quoted is evidentiv William Rebert 
Spencer's '' Wife, Children, and Friends.” 
This poem begins thus: 
When the biack lettered list to the gods 
was presented, 
(The list of what Fate for each mortal 
intends, ) 
a oer strings of ilis a kind goddess 
en! 
And slipped in three biessings—wife, 
children, and friends. 

The poem, of which there are three more 
stanzas, is printed in full in Bryant's Library 
of Poetry and Song, in Volume I. of the 
World's Best Poetry, and in other collections 
of verse. 





“Seong of the Camp” 

E. P&atsworTH—wm you —e tell the 
name and Fete te the balance of the poem be- 
ginning as follows: 


** Give us a song,”’ the soldier cried, 


His py oe ye hes be guarding ; 
When e a guns of camp allied, 
Grew weary of bombarding. 


The lines quoted above are the’ opening 
tines of ‘The Song of the Camp,”’ written 
by Bayard Taylor, founded on an incident 
of the Crimean war. It is too long for our 
space and may be found in Stedman’s Amer- 
ficam Anthology, Bryant’s Library of Poetry 
and Song, and many other celiections of 
verse. 





~ Fence of Trust 


A. B.—Will you kindly print the pocm 


pinlceier 

Build a Little fence of trust about today— 
and tell me the author? 

The author of the poem asked for is Mary 
Frances Butts and the lines arc: 

Bulld a little fence of trust about today, 

= the — with loving work and there- 

Look not _- the sheltering bars upen 

tomorrow, 


God can help thee bear what comes of Joy 
or sorrow. 





Life of Nelsen 


Vv. B.—Will Bay please give 28 approx- 
tmate valuation of Southey’s “* Life of Nel- 
son,’’ {n two volumes, published by Eastburn, 
Kirk & Co., Boston, in 18137 

a the Union Magazine, edited by Mrs. C. 
. Kirxland, Volume II., printed by H. 
Luding & Co., 70 Vesey Street, im 18487 
‘The Life of Nelson,"’ Boston, 1813, is not 
of special value. The-Union Magazine for 
¥&48 has sold at auction for $13. 





Chariette Temple 


SARA C. SPENCER.—WiUl you kindly tell 
me where I can get a eT of “ The Romance 
of Charlotte Temple 


Hie tiniastle: seay' at the indig wenn 
Charlotte Temple by Susanna Haswell Row- 
son, with an introduction by Francis W. 
Halsey, was published in 1965 by the Funk 
& Wagnalls Company, 354 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, from which firm a copy can 
doubtless be obtained. 


ANSWERS FROM READERS 


B. ALLEVA.—Referring to the query ef 
eH. A. B.” as to name of poem cited, 
will say that in my book of copied selec- 
tions it is entitled ‘‘What Might Have Been.” 
No author’s name is given, but the next fol- 
lowing poem is by Celia Thaxter. 


I'm getting used to pain— 
(We do, you know, after awhfle)— 
And I've learned to bathe my wounds 
In | soft ointment of a smile. 
But & the time should ever come 
When you would care to see my face, 
Or deign within my loving arms 
Your old familiar. oft-sought plece— 
You need not fear to meet a frown, - ~ 
Or find my tender, words untruc 
For you'll be welcome, for the sake 
Of what has passed between .us two. 
And now farewell, dearly belov. 


Are followed closely as of 
Within the hollow of God's hands. 
And should we never m 
Within this world of shame and sin, 
There'll between your soul and mine 
« The of what might have been. 


“ Life’s Leaves” 

MISS M. W. AVERILL.—The author of 
the | cage called ‘‘ Life’s Leaves'’ and inquired 
for by ‘J. I. M.”’ in Tue Boox Review of 
Jan. 19 is Gaylord J. Clarke, and it a ae pub- 
lished tn The Lockport (N. Y.) Daily Union 
many’ years ago, 





“Parting at Morning » 


ARTHUR POWELL.—The inquiry of Ben- 
ton W. Ctark, fn the fssue of Nov. 24, re-~ 
pepary to Robert Browning’ 8 quatrain. en- 
titled ‘‘ Parting at Morning," as follows: 

=e the cape of a sudden came the sea, 

ae the sun looked over the mountain’s 

And straight was a path of gold for him, 

And the need of a world of men for me. 

This appeal was also answered by Josephine 
D. Wilkins, Jamaica, N. Y.; Francis. Smith, 
New York; Elizabeth Andrews, Ponghkeepsiec, 
N. Y.; Jeannette E. Sperry, Brooklyn: Adele 
L. Alfke, New York; D. M. Townsend, New- 





burg, N. Y.;° Emfly R. Sugden, Windsor, 
Conn.; Eéward Morehouse, New York; Isa- 
bel N. Tillinghast, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; 
J hi Rice Creel Auburn, N. Y.; 


Mra. ” HEénnital Williams, Cambridge, N, ¥.: 
C. H. Harman, Balttinore, “Md. / Aniie Sey- 


.“*In the British Museum” 


: k= me where I can 


New York: Margaret Moberiy, New York: 
A. HL. Babin, Flushing, N. Y.; Marte A. 
Davidsen, Elizabeth, N. J.; Fanny Cannon, 
New York; Lafayette Lenz Butler, Hazle- 
ten, Penn.; W. E. Munroe, Akron, Ohio; 
‘George A. True, Detroit, Mich, and Anna 
Ruth Livingston, Aldine, Texas. 





“Our Own” 

R. J. C—The poem “Our Own,” which 
was asked for by oné ur your correspendents 
pong ve , ts by Margaret T. Sangster and is 
ows : 


If I had known B the morning 
age wearil i the day 
anim unkind 
trouble my mind 
I said when you went away, 

I had@ been more careful, darting, 
Ner given you needless pain, 
But we vex —. own 

With look and 
We may never take oak again. 


¥or though in the _—_— — 
peace, 


For harsh words poten work 
That sorrow can ne'er set right. 


We have careful thoughts for the stranger 
And smiles for the sometime guest; , 
But oft fer “ our own’ 
bin png tone. 


7 Though we . ‘our own” the 
Oh! Tips with the curve tient ! 
On, brow, with that look scorn ! 


“"Twere a cruc! fate 
Were the too late 
To undo the work be 3 morn. 


—_———_ 


oe Little House ” 


Ey RIVERA.—The 
age ttle House,’’ for — “M. 
pues & in te Boox Review of Jan. 12, 
— Struthers surt, ana fs as 
rong I said to myseif I will Dui a house 


and much of the sky 
With a singing gh to wake us, and a 


great rose red and 


A = 7 high and pear, 
shaken by bees : 
Close in the Rape gall ‘of gold-green vines 
and a. dept! n= 
ané night will Pa dog a cool of dreams like 
raim upon the breeze 


There will be gift of laughter given 

When the sun is brave tm the blue; 

oe will a of quiet, come with 

TM] the Sonate of —_ » shining hour will 
soek us trough and through. 

. Tittle eter my = aaa 
© house a nea 

The white, long road that leads to you is 
crue! to weary feet, 

Yet—with my Love for ‘company—even the 
dust treads sweet. 





APPEALS TO READERS 


Iss F. C. MINOR.—Can some of your 
readers help me find the words of the 
poem from which the following lines 

are quoted? I think it was written by Sir 
Owen Seaman and was printed in Punch: 
When the war is over and the Kaiser's 
eut of print, 
I'm going to buy some ‘tortoises and 
watch the beggars er is 
e sword at 


the war is over a 
last we sheathe, 

I'm — hod —_— a jellyfish and listen to 
it 





“Rest” 
where I have read 2 


A B. 
ich are the Following 


—Somew 
titled ‘‘ Rest,” in whi 
lnes: 
As a tired mother leads by the hand her 
little child to bed, 
Ralf- oe half-reluctant to be lead, 
And leaves his broken playthings on the 
Ft & 


L. 
Can any reader tell me who the author fs 
and quote the entire poem? 





“In the British Museum ” 


Cc. M. J.—Can any of your readers tell me 
where I may find Richard Cac ge pong 8 poem, 
have been un- 
able to find any trace of it. 





“Ode te the Wind” - 


Zz. C. po gel fpr can any of your 
readers tell of the author of the poem 
* Ode to the Wind,” two stanzas of which 
—_ ithe neve, al where a full copy may 


Hush, morning wind that murmurs past, 
With thy low, sad wailings filled, 
. peace to the voice of the lonely 


biast 
Wind, lonely wind, be stilied. 


Some spirit of sadness thou must bear, 
O wind, upon thy rushing wings; 

And this is the wailing sound I hear, 
Which that sorrowing spirit sings. 





“Mount Albini ” 


B. ROLLINS.—Can any of your readers 
find a novel verv popuer 

Mount Albini 
name. 


a 
75-80, by name “ 
re not know the author's 





“The White Maid” 
8. B. BECK.—Cah some reader tell me who 
wrote the following poem? Is it a fragment 
ef a longer pocmY 
“@ the white maid and the —_ horse and 
flapping banner of God 
Black ing: for riding for money, Red hearts 
Ls 

The maid Yode for France and the 
<3 meng tage roae for shame. 

fool, = saint riding 
high name. 


an, in 


Christ's 





‘An Old World Romance | 


am in 
p— ts we J 

“Heligate ef Seiszens” 

J. P. M.—Can any readers advise me ag 


ume hes 


eae et tal 


to 
where I can obtain co of the poem 
“The Hellgate of Seiesns” 7 1 éo not 
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How Seven Evenings’ St 


dy Brought Success 


and Paved the Way to a $10,000 Position 


By F. H. DRUMMOND 


A Gripping Success Story That Will Make All Ambitious Men and 
Women Ask Themselves the Question: “Why Can’t I Do the Same?” 


I will never forget the words of Charles M. 
Schwab, the biggest steel manufacturer in the 
world, who began life as a poor boy at a dollar 
a day. He said: “Nothing is so plentiful in 
America as opportunity. There gre more jobs 
for forceful people than there are forceful peo- 
ple to fill them. . . . Captains of industry are 
not hunting money. America is heavy with it. 
They are seeking brains-——specialized brains— 
and faithful, loyal service. No one has a correr 
on success. It is always up at auction; the one 
who pays the most for it, gets it. Whatever you 
resolve to be you can be.’”’ Emerson tells us that 
our most important asset is not what we are, 
but what we are capable of being. 


But to go on with my story. I was 18 years 
of age, living in Farmington, Ill., which at that 
time was a town of 1,800 inhabitants. I had no 
trade, no special training for anything, no idea 
of what I wanted to be in life—except that I 
wanted to be a success. I took stock of my sur- 
roundings. Here I was, in a town of limited op- 
portunity. I had the choice of working in the 
mines, the mill, one of the general stores, or pos- 
sibly the bank, as a life prospect. Frankly, it 
didn’t appeal to me. I shrank at the thought of 
living a life that so many people go through in 
small towns. They get a half-way decent living 
wage and are content with it. Thousands of 
them die, never to know the great possibilities 
they had locked up in themselves. 


Preparation the First Step 


I deplored the fact that I had no capital to 
start in a business somewhere, not realizing that 
money is not the only real capital a man should 
have. I was not alive to the fact that a trained 
brain and conscience are the true success capital. 


And so I asked myself what I could do to 
prepare myself for a successful business career. 
Shorthand appealed to me as being the logical 
study to embrace. This was impressed upon my 
mind from what I had seen others accomplish 
through it. Three of our former townsfolk— 
men who are today large figures in business in 
Detroit and Chicago—struck out for themselves 
in their youth, after learning shorthand. They 
used their knowledge of this art as a stepping 
stone to a brilliant success in business. 


An Instrument for Advancement 

As I reasoned it, shorthand would, first of all, 
assure me of a living wage, no matter if I made 
further progress through it or not. On the other 
hand, I could use it for business, no matter how 
far up the ladder I might go. It would be in- 
valuable in taking down word-for-word conver- 
gations over the telephone; jotting down notes 
of meetings I might be called into; making quick 
memoranda of the hundred-and-one details that 
come up daily in business. In short, it would 
make me a more accurate and a more efficient 
business man. 


As one of them explained it to me, you can 
be a clerk or bookkeeper all your life and never 
get anywhere to speak of. With a shorthand 
writer it is different. You come in direct per- 
sonal contact with the executives of the business 
—the men who are conducting it. From them 
you take dictation of the innermost things in 
that business and gradually absorb everything 
in connection with it. In this way you fit your- 
self to take on more and more responsibility, re- 
lieving the heads of the business of details with 
which you are perfectly familiar. Naturally, 
you become more and more valuable as your ca- 
pacity to take responsibility grows greater, and 
in this way work yourself up in the business. 


I asked the advice of a number of older 
acquaintances whom I knew were shorthand 
writers, and was encouraged by them to take 


, up 


its .study. The principal drawback 
insed to be the time it was necessary to de- 
'té the study in order to become master 
of its intricacies, and a proficient writer. It 
seemed, however, that this was — necessary 
evil, and although somewhat discouraged at 
the prospect, I decided to enroll in the local 
business college. : 











A Step in the Right Direction 

While waiting for the new term to open, I 
chanced upon an advertisement of a short- 
hand which claimed as its principal merit, 
simplicity—no shading or position, a limited 
number of characters and rules to learn— 
yet absolute adequateness for any purpose 
for which shorthand could be used. This 
shorthand had been so arranged in lessons as 
to make it possible to learn it at home in a 
comparatively short time—and, as it was 
clearly stated in the advertisement that if I 
was not satisfied with the Course I could re- 
turn it without charge to myself, I sent for it. 


This was my first step in the right direc- 
tion. I studied it diligently and within a 
week had learned all of the characters by 
heart, and after practicing for a month, felt 
so thoroughly the master of my newly gained 
knowledge, that I decided to go to Chicago 
and seek a position immediately. 


I felt that placing myself on my own re- 
sources in a large city would broaden me and 
make me a bigger man in every sense. It 
would call out the biggest things in me— 
make me rely upon myself and not lean upon 
friends and acquaintances for assistance and 
encouragement in business. 


On the High Road to Success 


I secured a position as stenographer in a 
publishing house. Six months later I was 
made head stenographer at $30 per week. 
This brought me in frequent contact with the 
Genera! Manager, who delegated more and 
more responsibility to me as time wore on. 


In a little over a year I was made Office 
Manager. That was just seven years ago. 
Today I am Vice President and General 
Manager, with a smal] but growing interest 
in the business. My salary, with my bonus, 
netted me slightly in excess of $10,000 for 
1918. In ali these years of work in the vari- 
ous departments of the business, of which 
I am now the directing head, I found my 
knowledge of shorthand to be invaluable and 
I use it today in many time-saving short-cuts. 


What My Sister Did 

It may be of interest tc mention here the 
eplendic progress which a younger sister of 
mine made by learning the same Course 
which I took. She was a saleswoman in one 
of the local stores at the time, and studied 
evenings. In three months she secured a 
position as stenographer in a large plow. fac- 
tory in Galesburg, Ill. Today she is the secre 
tary to the Vice-President of the Company a! 
a salary of $125 per month. 


And now, as I look back to those days ir. 
Farmington when Father proposed that I 
take a job as weigher in the mines, I think 
of the black prospects I had at that time. An¢ 
I thank my stars that I had the courage o* 
my convictions to prepare myself for some 
thing bigger and tetter—ancd Paragon 
Shorthand was the means o! aiding me 
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The story that Mr. Drummond recounts 
is the story of many of America's 
greatest business men. If you have read the 
stories of the lives of the principal figures in 
business in this country today, you will have 
noted that almost invariably their start to 
fame and fortune was through their ability 
to write Shorthand. Take such’ men as 
Charles M. Schwab, Theodore Roosevelt, 
Frank A. Vanderlip, George B. Cortelyou, 
William Loeb, Jr., Edward Bok and others 
too numerous to mention, and you will find 
that Shorthand aided them in their mar- 
velous careers. 


Whether you are on the bottom or the top 
rung of the ladder, you will find Shorthand a 
wonderful help to you in your climb to success. 
It will unlock the door to Opportunity more 
quickly than any other study you might under- 
take. ° It will prepare you for rapid advancement 


and groom you for the bigger job that is waiting 


for you. 
Easy to Learn 

The Paragon System is inexpensive and Easy 
‘to Learn. You can learn the word signs in a few 
evenings. It is an easily mastered system and 
totally different from the ponderously technical, 
involved and intricate old-time systems that 
require many months of study before they can 
be put to practical use. 

Here, for instance, is a letter that is typical 
of the experience of thousands of Paragon Short- 
hand writers: 


“Enclosed please find my check for $5 
for the Paragon Shorthand Course. I 
don’t see how you can afford to sell it at such 
a low figure. I thought it was next to im- 
possible (until I tried it) to believe that any 
system could be so concise, short, simple, 
easy to learn and remember and still 
authentic. I compared the knowledge I 
have attained after but ten evenings’ study 
with that of a student of a commercial 
school who has been giving his undivided 
time to it for three months, and, candidly, I 
ean write and read much more than he can. 
The difference in time, expense and the 
amount to learn is all in favor of Paragon. 

“A. L. S., Savannah, Ga.’’ 
Name of subscriber on request. 


Adequate for All Purposes 

You can use Paragon Shorthand for any pur- 
pose for which a Shorthand can be used—for 
dictation, taking down telephone messages, speeches, 
conferences, sermons, lectures, lessons, court test 
mony—anything and everything. Business men, 
professional men, students, clergymen and literary 
folk will find a knowledge of PARAGON Short- 
hand a t help tothem. Fathers and mothers 
could give their sons and daughters nothing that 
would help them more quickly to be self-support- 
tng than this simple Course of Paragon Short- 
hand. It is used in the largest corporations. 
Paragon is taught in Public and High Schools 
and Business Colleges in many of the largest 


cities. 
The New Price of $5 

For 25 years the author has taught PARA- 
GON Shorthand by mail, with examinations, 
at a regular fee of $25. He teaches it today in 
the classes of the Paragon Institute, one of the 
largest educational institutions of its kind in 
America, at a regularftuition fee of $50. The 
author has arranged the complete course in two 
books with an ingenious self-examination method 
that enables you to learn PARAGON easily 
and quickly in the privacy of your own home. 


Send No Money 

To give everyone an opportunity to satisfy 
themselves of the amazing simplicity of PARA- 
GON Shorthand and its adequacy for all purposes, 
the Paragon Institute Home Study neha 
will gladly send you the Complete Course of 
Seven Lessons on seven days’ free trial, to use 
just as if it were your own. You are not re- 
quired to pay a penny inadvance You obligate 
yourself in no way whatever. If, after giving it 
careful study, you are not perfectly satisfied, 
simply remail the Course to the Institute and 
you will owe nothing. If you decide to keep it, 
send us a check or money order for $5. 


Fill out the coupon and mail it NOW 





' PARAGON INSTITUTE 


Home Study Department 
601 Broad St., Suite 338, Newark, N. J. 


You .may send me the Complete Course of 
Paragon Shorthand, with the distinct understanding 









that I have 7 days after its receipt to either remail 
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